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CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
[Copyrighted Dec. 5, 1905.] 
CATHOLIC PRIVATEERSMEN. 


The Continental Navy was not, alone, the sea-force of the United 
Colonies. It was the least numerous of the fleets contending against 
Great Britain. Nine of the thirteen Colonies had their own Navies, 
active, efficient and, at times, aggressive enough to stop Continental 
vessels and press some of the crew into their service. Virginia alone 
had a fleet of about fifty vessels. 

There were also PRIVATEERS or LETTER OF MARQUE vessels com- 
missioned by Congress to intercept, seize or destroy vessels of the 
enemy carrying supplies to or from the British. These enriched their 
owners with a large proportion of the spoils. The service was very 
attractive to seamen; higher pay and a larger share of prize money 
were theirs in portion greater than could be had in the service of the 
Continent. 

The Colonies with Navies had their several Boards and Com- 
mittees at least as well organized and as effective in naval operations 
as those of the Continent. " 

The idea of Nationality—an organized Batra National Gov- 
ernment—had but little force upon the people in the Revolutionary 
days. The Colonies were separate and distinct Sovereignties— 
the Congress was but a Conference of those appointed by the States, 
not to perform acts of National Sovereignty, but to simply do as 
each Colony instructed or all combined permitted. The Congress 
had but little power. It was solely dependent upon the acquiescence 
of the several Colonies in its Resolves. 

Hence with the State Navies and the Privateers, the cruisers of 
the Continent were often debarred from service for the want of sea- 
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men, who flocked to the others by reason of sentiment, of profit or 
- of adventure. 

By the several State Navies and the Privateers, in addition to 
the Navy of the Continent, our Country solved the difficulty which 
perplexed members of the Continental Congress. Samuel Chase of 
Maryland on October 7, 1775, declared: “‘It is the maddest idea in the 
world to think of building a fleet.” George Wythe of Virginia was 
more sensible and hopeful when replying: ‘‘We have all the materials 
for the construction of a Navy. We shall rise superior to all diffi- 
culties.” Yet Chase, not convinced, declared such ‘‘a system would 
end in the total destruction of American Liberty.”’ 

Yet the United Navies of the ConTINENT, of the States and of the 
Privateers were an effective force in capturing men and stores from 
the British. 

The first action of Congress relative to Privateering was on 
March 23, 1776, when it was ‘“‘Resolved: That the inhabitants of 
these Colonies be permitted to fit out armed vessels to cruise on the 
enemies of these United Colonies.” 

On April 3 the Conditions were adopted for issuance of com- 
missions for those intending to set forth and fit out private ships or 
vessels of war for Letters of Marque and Reprisal. 

Instructions for commanders of all such private ships of war were 
also adopted. 

The first LETTER was issued to The Lady Washington on May 7, 
1776. By October, Congress had information from London that 
‘Provincial Privateers have caused much trouble to English trade.” 


CATHOLIC PRIVATEERSMEN. 


The list given below is an attempt to present a list of Catholics 
who, as Captains, owners or bondsmen were interested in these 
Letters of Marque vessels, or Privateers, as they were usually called. 
It is compiled from (@ords at Washington. Nearly all are of Phila- 
delphians because the compiler is more familiar with names of Phila- 
delphia Catholics and largely because, speaking in a general sense, 
there were no Catholics in noteworthy numbers elsewhere except in 
Maryland. Those of that Province being under the law’s disqualifi- 
cation before the Revolution seem not to have become factors in public 
life. Though more numerous than their brethren in Pennsylvania, 
their numbers did not show up conspicuously as did the brethren in 
Pennsylvania. This may be owing to the prominence of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and of Daniel Carroll, and thus Catholicsof lesser 
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fortunes or of less prominence in the activities of the times did not 
become identified with public movements. Thus their names have 
not been identified as those of Catholics, even if they had any connec- 
tion with the events of those days. 


So the list may lack the recognition due to Catholics in other 
Provinces than Pennsylvania, but our work will be helpful in bring- 
ing forward 4 record of some of these, our brethren, who were help- 
ful in the cause of Liberty and Independence in other Colonies. Our 
purpose is to rescue and preserve the records of such as we may know 
were Catholics—were Ours. 


1779, Nov. 8. Actrve—brig—14 guns—crew 40—Master Thos. 
Misnard—bond $10,000—bonded by Thomas FitzSimons and George 
Meade—owners, Thomas FitzSimons and George Meade Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

1780, October 28. ActTrIvE—brig—4 guns—2o0 crew—Master 
Philip Jacquelin Du Roy—bond $20,o00o—bonders, James Oellers, of 
Philadelphia, and Du Roy. 

1780, July 15. ADVENTURE—brig—8 guns—crew 80—bonded 
for $20,000—Master John Leamy, Philadelphia. 

1780, October 5. BATCHELOR—guns 12—bond $20,000— 
Master Bernard Gallagher, Philadelphia. 

1778, August 1. BEtsEv—brig—4 guns—crew 10—bond $10,000 
—NMaster Christopher Bradley, Philadelphia. 

1781, December 1. BETSEY—brigantine—guns 8—crew 27—bond 
$20,000—Master Bernard Gallagher. 

1781, December 28. BrtTsEY—brigantine—guns 8—crew 20— 
bond $20,o00o—bonders, John Flahavan, Thomas Flahavan [of County 
Waterford, Ireland; died December 29, 1807, aged 42; buried St. 
Mary’s, Philadelphia]. 

1781, September 21. BLack PrRINcE—brigantine—guns 6—crew 
21—bond $20,o00o—Master John Walsh, Philadelphia. 

Captain Walsh was one of the founders of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The New York Gazette reported the sale on September 21, 1778, 
of ‘“THE BLACK PRINCE, late a Rebel Privateer,” of 2 carriage and 6 
swivel guns and ‘‘a remarkable sailer.” Perhaps this was Walsh’s 
vessel and the time when he was captured. 


1780, July 12. CATHERINA—schooner—guns 6—crew 20—bond 
$20,000—bonder, James Oellers, Philadelphia. [This schooner may 
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have been named after Mr. Oellers’ servant, of whom tradition has 
brought to our day recitals of interest.] 

1781, July 13. CHARMING MOoLLyY—brigantine—guns 8—crew 
25—bond $20,000—bonder, James Oellers; also one of the owners. 

1781, December 15. CHARMING MoLLy—crew 30—bonded by 
James Oellers, one of the owners. 

1781, December 12. CommoporE D. GaLvEz—brigantine—guns 
8—crew 35—bond $20,000—bonded by George Meade and owned by 
Meade & FitzSimons, Philadelphia. 

1779, February 15. DELAWARE—brigantine—guns 10—crew 
45—bond $10,000o—Master John Barry. 

After the loss of the Continental cruiser Raleigh, off coast of 
Maine, Congress had no vessel to assign Captain Barry, so he entered 
the Pennsylvania Letter of Marque service as a Privateer. 

1781, January 16. DoLpHin—schooner—guns 6—crew 11— 
bond $20,o0o—Master John Walsh—bonder James Oellers—owners, 
James Oellers, John Flahavan & Co. 

1779, November 29. Donrp ANTONEY—Maryland—brig—guns 
10—crew 20—bond $10,000—owners, George Meade & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 

1780, July 10. Fayerre—brig—guns 14—crew 60—bond 
$20,000—owners, Meade, FitzSimons & Co., Philadelphia. 

1781, August 1. FINANCIER—brigantine—guns 6—crew 15— 
bond $20,c0o—owners, Thomas FitzSimons & Co. 

1780, September 6. FRIENDSHIP—brigantine—guns 12—crew 
40—bond $20,o0o—owners, George Meade & Co. 

1781, July 27. GENERAL GALVEZ—brigantine—guns 6—crew 
20—bond $20,o00o—owners, Thomas FitzSimons & Cg., Philadelphia. 

1780, July 26. HoLKER—brig—guns 16—crew 120—bond 
$20,000—Master Roger Keane, Philadelphia. 

1782, June 30. HoLKER—brigantine—guns 16—crew 130— 
bond $20,000o—Master John Quinlan, Philadelphia. 

1779, August 18. THe Hope—schooner—Master Thomas 
Ward—owners, John Flahavan & Co. [Pa. Ar. 5-1.] 

1781, June 28. Hope—ship—guns 16—crew 50—bond $20,000 
—bonder Thomas FitzSimons—owners, Thomas FitzSimons, George 
Meade. 

1781, May 5. HrserntA—brigantine—guns 4—crew 14—bond 
$20,000—Master John Baxter. 

1780, March 13. HuMMING Birp—schooner—guns 6—crew 16 
bond $20,000—Master John Hennessy. 
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1782, Aprilz. HypER ALLy—ship—guns 16—crew 100—bond 
$20,0o00o—owner Thomas FitzSimons. 

1779, December 11. LipERTY—brig—guns 12—crew 35—bond 
$10,000—owner, James Oellers & Co. 

LETTERS also issued August 1, 1780, and December 12, 1780. 

1780, November 4. LivincstoN—schooner—guns 4—crew 20- 
bond $20,000o—Master John Kelly, Philadelphia. 

1778, September 4. ‘ MAcARONI—sloop—guns 6—crew 20—bond 
$10,000—owner James Oellers, Philadelphia. 

1780, December 8. MERCURY—ship—guns 8—crew 30—bond 
$20,000—owner, Thomas FitzSimons. . 

1781, July 2. NAvARRO—brigantine—guns 10o—crew 40—bond 
$20,000—Master William Keeler—Mate, Mark Collins. Captain 
Keeler is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

1782, April 6. Prince oF AstTuRIAs—brigantine—guns 8— 
crew 30—owner, George Meade. 

1780, March 3. SaLLy—schooner—guns 2—crew 10—owner, 
John Flahavan, Philadelphia. 

1782, April 23. Str. Joun NEPOMUCENO—brigantine—guns 8— 
crew 25—bond $20,000—owner and bonder, George Meade. LETTER 
again issued July 3d, 1782, with Walter Conner, Master. 

1782, January 12. VAN Tromp—ship—guns 1o—crew 45—bond 
$20,000. An owner and bonder was Michael Morgan O’Brien, of 
Philadelphia. 

1780, July 14. TRYALL—schooner—guns 4—crew 10—bond 
$2,000—Master John Baxter. He is buried at St. Mary’s, Philadel- 
phia. : 

Records earlier than September, 1778, have not been discovered, 
though diligent search has been made. When found, doubtless names 
of other Catholic Owners, Captains or Bondsmen will become known. 
Among those who probably were Catholics may be mentioned: 


PROBABLE CATHOLIC PRIVATEERS. 


1778, June 11. La ComTEss—E DENERY—Maryland brig—guns 
8—crew 25—bond $5—Master Pierre Adelon, of Bordeaux, France, 
also the owner. 

1779, September 25. LaDy DE MrrRALLES—Maryland brigan- 
tine—guns 18—crew 24—NMaster Joseph P. Faribault—Mate, Peter 
La Porte, Baltimore—z2zd Mate, Francis La Porte. 

Captain M. Griffin is listed as commanding the Pennsylvania 
Privateers the Argo of 14 guns and 70 men in November, 1779, the 
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General Maxwell of 10 guns and 50 men, the Good Intent in 1779 and 
the General Livingston of 4 guns and 14 menin 1781. I have no reas- 
on to suspect, even, that he was a Catholic, especially as he had the 
unusual name of ‘‘Moses.” But perhaps he may have been one of 
Ours. 

There was a Privateer Captain named Michael Lawler, a very 
Catholic name, surely. I have a very full record cf his career, but, 
notwithstanding his nationality and name, he was not a Catholic. 
I mention this, fearing others may regard him as one of Us. 

There was a Patrick Maxfield, Captain of the Betsy of Boston in 
1783, but PATRICK, though nowadays a distinctively Catholic name 
and seldom found borne by others save by a pervert, is yet, during 
Colonial days, a dangerous name historically. There were then many 
of the Scotch named Patrick; perhaps none are so named now. The 
name is apt to mislead those who concern themselves about Colonial 
times and so make them speak of all of the name as Irish Catholics. 
The name of the Patriot Patrick Henry is very generally regarded by 
Irish Catholics as of Irish blood. He was, however, of Scotch de- 
scent. So Patrick Maxfield was probably Scotch. 





THE PRIVATEERS ST. PATRICK. 


During the American Revolution there were three Privateers 
named Sr. Patrick, commissioned by Letters of Marque. One was 
a Virginia sloop commissioned March 12, 1781. It had 6 guns anda 
crew of 18; bonded for $20,000; Master John Sanford. He and Rich- 
ard Conway, one of the owners, were the bondsmen. 

On September 8, 1781, THE Sr. Patrick, a Pennsylvania , 
brigantine of 16 guns and crew of 50, was bonded for $20,000. Its 
Master was Robert Collings; its Mate, Lemuel Savage, both of 
Philadelphia. The owners were Bertles Shee, Charles Young, Robert 
Collings and Benjamin Eyre, all of Philadelphia. The bonders, 
Robert Collings and Joseph Cowperthwait. 

On April 8, 1782, the St. Patrick, a Massachusetts brigan- 
tine of 10 guns and 25 men, was bonded for $20,000. Master Philip 
Trask. John Tracy and Joseph Chapman were bondsmen. The own- 
ers were Nathaniel and John Tracy. All named were of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. 

None of those named in connection with the three Privateers are 
known to have been Catholics. 














« 
PRIVATEER SAINTS. 


There were Letters of Marque vessels named St. Clair, St. Helena, 
St. James, St. John, St. John Nepomuceno, St. Mary’s Packet and 
St. Patrick. 

St. Joseph alias St. Anthony, August 28, 1777, Captain Joseph 
Cunningham of the Privateer Phoenix captured this Portuguese vessel 
and put John Wardwell in command to convoy her to America. 

He also captured Our Lady of Mount Carmel and St. Anthony and 
sent her to Boston. Had special orders, he declared, ‘‘to capture 
Portuguese vessels,” but Robert Morris, October 27, 1777, did ‘‘not, 
uphold his conduct in seizing the latter vessel if Portuguese—it should 
be returned at once.” 

John Garcia Duarte was captain of the vessel. It sailed from 
Rio Janeiro July 11, 1777, and was captured by the Phoenix August 
28. The Maritime Court, Middle District, decided she was a Portu- 
guese vessel, not liable to condemnation. TheGeneralCourt of Massa- 
chusetts refused to make an appointment to take charge of her, as 
Congress should act on the matter. An estimate was made of her 
value and that of her cargo, with losses, damages and interest to her 
owners occasioned by her capture. She was valued at $10,000. 
John Rowe was paid for the keeping and sale of the vessel. Her 
crew were supported at public expense; some allowed to go home. 
In December, 1778, but two remained. She was sold June 16—July 


21, 1779. 





CAPTAIN ROGER KEANE. 


In 1778 the brig HoLKER, Captain Roger Keane, Master, was 
given a Pennsylvania Letter of Marque. She carried 16 guns and 
120 men. [Pa. Ar. 1-370. 2d Ser.] 

In April, 1779, the HOLKER captured a schooner of 10 guns and 
40 men and also two armed sloops. 

In July, 1779, captured a brig of 16 guns after an action of one 
hour and a half. Had six killed and the Captain, First Lieutenant 
and 14 men were wounded. The British lost six killed and twenty 
wounded. [Ibid.] 

The Pennsylvania Post of May 20, 1780, reported: The Priva- 
teer Holker of this port and two others belonging to different ports 
have taken and sent into this River a large ship from Barbadoes for 
New York. Her cargo consists of 400 puncheons of rum. 
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On July 26, 1780, the Pennsylvania brig Holker was commis- 
sioned asa Letter of Marque armed vessel with 16 guns and 120 men, 
bonded for $20,000, with Roger Keane registered Master. It was 
owned and bonded by Blair McClenachan & Co., of Philadelphia. 


The form of the bond of a Privateer will be of interest in our 
days. Here is that of the Holker under Captain Walsh. 


Know all Men by these Presents, that We Blair McClenachan 
and James Blair of the City of Philadelphia, Merchants, are held and 
firmly bound to Michael Hillegas Esqr. Treasurer of the United States 
of America, in the penalty of Twenty Thousand Spanish Milled Dol- 
lars, or other Money exquivalent thereto, to be paid to the said 
Michael Hillegas, Treasurer, as aforesaid, or to his Successors in that 
Office. To which payment well and truly to be made and done, We 
bind ourselves, our Heirs, Executors, and Administrators, jointly and 
severally, firmly by these Presents. Sealed with our Seals, and dated, 
the twenty-sixth Day of July in the Year of our Lord 1780, and in the 
Fifth Year of the Independence of the United States. 

The Condition of this Oligation is such, That whereas Roger 
Keane, Master and Commander of the Brigg called Holker, belonging 
to Blair McClenachan and Company, mounting sixteen carriage guns, 
and navigated by one hundred and twenty men, who hath applied 
for and received a Commission, bearing date with these Presents, 
licencing and authorising him to fit out and set forth the said Brigg 
in a war like manner, and by and with the said Brigg and the officers 
and crew thereof, by force of arms to attack, subdue, seize and take 
all ships and other vessels, goods, wares and merchandizes, belonging 
to the Crown of Great Britain, or any of the subjects thereof, (except- 
ing the ships or vessels, together with their cargoes, belonging to any 
inhabitant or inhabitants of Bermuda, and such other ships or vessels 
bringing persons with intent to settle within the said United States;) 
and any other ships or vessels, goods, wares and merchandizes, to 
whomsoever belonging, which are or shall be declared to be subjects 
of capture, by any Resolutions of Congress, or which are so deemed 
by the law of Nations. If therefore the said Roger Keane shall not 
exceed or transgress the powers and authorities given and granted to 
him, in and by the said Commission, or which are or shall be given and 
granted to him by any Resolutions, Acts or Instructions of Congress, 
but shall in all things govern and conduct himself, as Master and 
Commander of the said Brigg and the officers and crew belonging to 
the same, by and according to the said Commission, Resolutions, 
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Acts and Instructions, and any Treaties subsisting or which may 
subsist between the United States of America and any Prince, Power 
or Potentate whatever; and shall not violate the law of Nations, or 
the rights of neutral Powers, or of any of their subjects; and shall 
make reparation for all damages sustained by any misconduct, or 
unwarrantable proceedings of himself, or the officers or crew of the 
said Brigg, then this Obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in 
full force. 
BLAIR McCLENACHAN. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of us, 
J. BLAIR. 
JAMES TRIMBLE. 


Letters of Marque, Papers of Continental Congress, 196, Vol. 
VII, p. 84. 


On September 26, 1780, the Holker was again commissioned as 
carrying 16 guns, 120 men and beingof rootons. On thiscruise Captain 
Keane was very successful, as the Pennsylvania Packet of Tuesday, 
October 31, 1780, related: 

On Sunday last arrived in port the Privateer Holker, Captain 
Keane, from a cruize, during which she took the following prizes, 
all bound to Charlestown, South Carolina, viz.: October 7, in com- 
pany with the Fair American, the brig Rodney, from Liverpool; 
October 8, brig Rodney from Plymouth; October 14, brig Richard 
from Glasgow; and on 15th fell in with the ship Richmond, Captain 
Jameson, from Glasgow, which, after a smart action, struck. Captain 
Keane had one man killed and one wounded. 

These vessels have valuable cargoes on board, consisting of dry 
goods, wine, porter, cheese, pork, etc. Two of them have come 
into the Delaware, and on the 17th Captain Keane parted with the 
Fair American and ship in a violent gale of wind. 

In February, 1781, Captain Keane captured the British cutter 
Hypocrite of 16 guns after an action of fifteen minutes, with a loss of 
three killed and one wounded. The enemy lost four killed and seven 
wounded. 

In March, 1781, the Holker again sailed on a cruise from Phila- 
delphia and captured the brigantine Gloucester, Patrick Mahon 
Master. Captain Keane brought his prize to Philadelphia, where in 
the Admiralty Court a decree was given against Captain Keane 
and other libellants. An appeal was taken, the progress of which is 
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shown by the annexed Memorial presented to Congress August 29, 
1781. [Papers 41, V. 83-87.] 
Philadelphia ss: 

Robert McClenaghan of the City of Philadelphia, Merchant, being 
duly sworn upon the holy Evangelists of Almighty God deposeth and 
saith, That the House of McClenaghan and Moore,’ wherof the De- 
ponent is one of the Partners, is the Agent of Roger Kean, the Captain, 
and of divers of the Officers, Mariners and Marines of the private 
armed Brigantine called the Holker. That previous to the Month of 


March last when the said Privateer sailed from this Port the said 


Captain for himself and others to whom the said House are agents, 
desired them, the said Agents, to take the necessary Steps in a certain 
Cause then depending in the Admiralty of Pensilvania wherein the 
said Roger Kean for himself and others was Libellant against the 
Brigantine Gloucester and Patrick Mahon and others, Claiments. 
That the said Cause was tried in the said Month of March and a De- 
cree passed against the said Libellants. That the Council for the 
said Libell: entered an Appeal from the said Decree and directed the 
Deponent to enter into Stipulations in the said Court of Admiralty 
to prosecute the said Appeal in the usual form. That the Deponent 
according to the Instructions he had received from the said Council 
went to the Office of the Register of the said Court of Admiralty to 
enter into the said Stipulations. That the Judge of the said Court 
informed the Deponent that two Seuerties were necessary and direct- 
ed him to call at another Time with some other Person. That the 
Deponent did accordingly call again according to the Directions of 
the said Judge with his Uncle Mr. Blair McClenaghan and offered to 
enter into the said Stipulations on Behalf of the said Captain, his 
Officers, Mariners and Marines who then were absent on a Cruize and 
continued to be so absent for a long time after. That the said Judge 
was then at the said Office but the Register was then so sick that he 
could not attend to Business that the Deponent was directed to call 
again when the Register should be in better Health. That the De- 
ponent conceived that it was of no Consequence at what time the 
Stipulations shold be entered into as he had informed the Judge of 
his Willingness to become bound, And further as he was repeatedly 
told that the Register continued ill and was unable to attend to Busi- 
ness He did not call again to enter into the said Stipulations but told 
the said Council that it was done He this Deponent conceiving, that 
what remained was only a Matter of Form which could be compleat- 
ed at any Time, That the said Register continued in a declining State 
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from the time above mentioned untill his Death which was a long 
time after, and as the Deponent thinks upwards of two Months. 
That lately at the Sitting of the Court of Appeals the said Council 
called on the Deponent and expressed his Surprise that he had not 
entered into the said Stipulations and directed it to be done immedi- 
ately. That the Deponent shortly after went and entered into the 
said Stipulations with another Person, That the said Claimants ob- 
jected against the Receiving of the said Appeal, because the said 
Stipulations had not been entered into within five Days after the De- 
cree, That the said Objection was argued before the said Court and 
the said Court did refuse to receive the said Appeal. And further 
this Deponent saith, that he is informed and believes that the Matter 
in Controversy in the said Cause now is in the Custody of the Court of 
Admiralty of the State of Pennsylvania. That he verily believes the 
said Appeal was not entered with a View to Delay and that no Op- 
portunity offered for trying the same previous to the late Stipulations 
of the said Court of Appeals in this City. And further this Deponent 
saith not. 


[Signed] Rost. McCLENACHAN. 


Sworn this 29th of Augt. 1781 before me 
BENJAMIN PASCHALL. 


Blair McClenaghan of the City of Philadelphia, Merchant, being 
duly sworn deposeth and saith that he verily believes all and singular 
the Matters and Things in the aforegoing Deposition contained are 
just and true. 


[Signed] BiarR McCLENACHAN. 


Benjamin Paschall the 29th day of August, 1781. 
From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, V, folio 
83. 


The Committee of the Week report as follows: 


That the Petition of Roger Kean for himself, the Officers, Mariners 
and Marines of the private Brigantine of War called the Holker be 
referr’d to a Special Committee. r 


Endorsed: ‘‘ August 31, 1781.” 
Papers of the Continental Congress, 32, folio 235. 
The committee, to whom was referred the petition of Roger 
Kean, in behalf of himself and the officers, mariners and marines of 
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the private brigantine of war called the Holker, praying, that the 
court of appeals may be directed to receive and hear their appeal 
against Patrick Mahon and others, report 

That altho’ Congress ought not to relieve in any case relievable 
by the court of appeals, yet in instances of peculiar hardship, in which 
the sufferer has not been in fault, and that court is incapacitated by 
strictness of law to interpose, Congress should prevent a defect of 
justice: 

That the petitioners entered an appeal according to law against 
the said Mahon and others, in the court of admiralty of Pennsylvania ; 
and the necessary stipulations would have been executed in due form 
and within due time, had it not been for the indisposition and death 
of the register : 

That the time allowed for the execution of these stipulations 
having elapsed thro’ these means, the petitioners moved the court of 
appeals to receive stipulations, executed after that time, but their 
motion was overruled. 

Resolved, That it be an instruction to the court of appeals to 
receive and hear the appeal of the petitioners against the said Patrick 
Mahon and others, they entering into the necessary stipulations on 
or before the twentieth day of September, 1781, and giving reasonable 
notice to the counsel of the said Mahon and others of this resolution, 
and the execution of such stipulations. 

Endorsed: ‘Report of Committee on Petition of Roger Kean. 
Delivered September 3, 1781. Passed September 5, 1781.” 

Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 19, III, folio 323. 

Early in March, 1782, four American Privateers united in an 
attack on a squadron of armed British vessels at Tortola, in the West 
Indies. Among the American craft were the Holker and the 20 gun 
ship Junius Brutus, having a complement of 120 men, under Captain 
Broadhouse. After a severe engagement two of the enemy’s vessels 
were captured. [Pa. Ar. 5-1.] 

In May, 1782, Captain Keane engaged in the West Indies the 
British Experiment, of 18 guns, but, other Privateers appearing, 
the Experiment hauled off. [2d Pa. Ar. 1-370.] 

The Holker arrived at Philadelphia May 11, 1782. 

In May, 1782, Captain Kean captured the schooner Recovery. 
In the accounts of Francis Hopkinson, Judge of the Court of Admiral- 
ty, is a record on June 6, 1782, of £12 being paid as fees in this case. 

When the War was over Captain Kean on October 7, 1783, and 
Jane Stott (Protestant), ‘‘after dispensation,’ were married by Father 
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Ferdinand Farmer. The witnesses were Captain John Quinlan, who 
took command of the Holker after Kean, and, says the marriage 
record, ‘‘and others.” 

His wife was, fifteen years later, still a Protestant and is so re- 
corded in the baptismal register at St. Joseph’s on February 14, 
1798, when their daughter Johanna, born January 14, was baptised 
by Father Michael Ennis. The sponsor was Mary O’Connor. Mrs. 
Kean, however, became a Catholic later and is buried with her hus- 
band in St. Mary’s graveyard, South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
Captain Kean died November 17,1801. He was then 45 years and 
9 months old. His widow lived until March 14, 1844, aged 81 years. 

Captain Kean was a pewholder in St. Mary’s. In December, 
1787, he held No. 3 in north gallery with Captain Keeler, a fellow 
Privateer. No. 4 was held by another son of the sea, Captain Gerald 
Forrester. 

Captain Kean contributed thirty dollars to the building of St. 
Augustine’s church, founded 1796. 


CAPTAIN JOHN WALSH. 

On June 16, 1781, Captain John Walsh, a Catholic, of Phila- 
delphia was Master of the Pennsylvania Privateer schooner THE 
DOLPHIN, of 6 guns, 50 tons and 11 men, owned by James Oellers and 
John Flahavan & Co., and bonded for $20,000 by James Oellers and 
John Flahavan. All were Catholics. 

Of its cruise no records appear. 

At the time of issuing the Letter of Marque, Captain Walsh is 
described in the record as “age 38, and five feet 10 inches, light brown 
hair and of a fresh complexion.” [Pa. Ar. 5 Ser. 1.] 

On September 21, 1781, THE BLACK PRINCE, a brigantine of 
6 guns, 60 tons and 2t men and bonded for $20,000, was commissioned 
as a Letter of Marque with Captain John Walsh as Master and he and 
John Ross as bondsmen. It was owned by Isaac Moses and Robert 
Morris & Co. Of its course no records appear. 

Captain John Walsh was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1743, came 
to Philadelphia in 1767 and died April 24, 1828. Before the Revo- 
lution he commanded merchant vessels. 

During the Revolution he was twice captured by the British, 
taken to New York and confined in prison ships. One of these oc- 
casions, doubtless, was in 1778, as on September 21, 1778, the sae 
of THE BLack PRINCE, late a Rebel Privateer and ‘‘a remarkable 
sailer,”” took place at New York. 
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When, in 1782, the improvement of St. Mary’s church, Philadel- 
phia, was made Captain Walsh contributed £15. In 1783 he con- 
tributed £15 to the Free School of St. Mary’s, which was located back 
of Walnut Street below Fourth, adjoining the old chapel of St. 
Joseph’s. In 1796 he contributed $53.33 to the erection of St. 
Augustine’s church. Yet in the Philadelphia Gazette of October 19, 
1796, is advertised a letter addressed to him. In 1797 his name ap- 
pears in the City Directory as Board Merchant at 347 N. Front Street. 
In that of 1798 it is given as Lumber Merchant. His descendants 
declared he gave much of the lumber used in building St. Augustine’s. 
He was a pewholder for many years. 

He was married to the daughter of Captain Joshua Huddy, of 
New Jersey, who was hanged by Captain Richard Lippincott of the 
Associated Loyalists while a prisoner of war on the Jersey Shore, op- 
posite Sandy Hook, in April, 1782. General Washington ordered the 
execution of Captain Asgill in retaliation, but relented on appeal of 
the Captain’s mother. 

Their daughter Mary married Nicholas Fagan, who did the work 
of constructing St. Augustine’s church. Their daughter Margaret, 
born May 5, 1805, was privately baptised on May 10, but on 
July 2 the ceremonies were supplied at the church by Rev. Dr. Carr, 
O.S. A., Pastor. 

Mr. Fagan was a violent ‘‘Hoganite” in the Bishop Conwell 
and Father Hogan controversy, 1821-24. The descendants are 
Protestants. 

Captain John Walsh was a pewholder of St. Mary’s, Philadel- 
phia. In December, 1787, he is on record as renting pew No. 12, 
north gallery. In June, 1789, he rented No. 64 on lower floor with 
Ann Reardon. 

A portrait of Captain Walsh was exhibited in Philadelphia a few 
years ago and offered for sale at $300. It is now said to be in New 
York city. Efforts to discover its whereabouts so as to obtain a 
photograph have failed. 


CAPTAIN DANIEL MURPHY. 


Commanded the Pennsylvania armed boat The Eagle from 
February 1, 1777, to October, 1777. [Pa. Ar. 5-1.] 

No other record of him has been found. The name indicates 
his nationality and probably his creed. 
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CAPTAIN HENRY DOUGHERTY. 


Appears as the registered Master of the sloop NorFOLK, 15 tons, 
June 21, 1773. [Pa. Ar. 5, vol. 1.] 

Captain Henry Dougherty commanded The Experiment, the first 
vessel of the Pennsylvania Navy. It was built by John Wharton and 
put into service July 19, 1775. Captain Dougherty was appointed 
on July 17. On August 1, 1775, he was assigned to the Washing- 
ton; on October 16, 1776, transferred to the Montgomery. 

On December 12, 1776, he, as Senior Captain, signed with the 
ten other ‘‘Commanders of the Pennsylvania Armed Boats,” then at 
Liberty Island, a notification to the Committee of Safety that the 
powder in the magazines was ‘‘suffering much from the dampness of 
all the boats—the inclemency of the weather is severe on the men 
and occasions general dissatisfaction and makes desertion fre- 
quent.” This report was made not from any desire to return to 
town, but that ‘‘the service may not suffer, the good of which no set 
of men has more sincerely at heart.” [2 Pa. Ar. 1-379.] 

The Montgomery, which Captain Dougherty at this time com- 
manded in the Delaware below Philadelphia, was the flagship of Com- 
modore Seymore, at this time in command of the fleet of 28 vessels, 
2 batteries and 513 men, of which 409 were fit for duty by report of 
February 1,1777. The payroll for May, 1777, called for £85.15. 

The Pennsylvania Packet of November 21, 1780, announced: 

‘Lately died in this City, Captain Henry Dougherty, whose con- 
duct in life very generally gave him the character of a worthy citizen.” 

Perhaps it was his son Henry whose interment in St. Mary’s 
graveyard is recorded on June 12, 1789. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM KEELER. 

On July 2, 1781, the Pennsylvania brigantine NAVARRO, of 10 
guns and 40 men, with William Keeler as Master and Mark Collins as 
Mate, was bonded for $20,000 as a Privateer. She was owned by 
Samuel Morris, Jr., James and John Wharton, Matthew Clarkson 
and others of Philadelphia and bonded by Clarkson and Keeler. 

No records have been found setting forth the operations of the 
NAVARRO. 

But in November, 1780, Captain Keeler captured the brigantine 
Rover on voyage from Bristol, England, to Charleston, South Carolina. 

Captain Keeler was a pewholder in St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
In 1787 had pew No. 3 in north gallery with his fellow privateersman, 
Captain Roger Kean. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BAXTER. 

On July 14, 1780, the Pennsylvania armed schooner TRYALL, 25 
tons, was given a Letter of Marque. She had four guns and a crew 
of ten; bond $20,000. She was commanded by Captain John Baxter, 
who, with Blair McClenachan, was the bonder, the latter being the 
owner with Patrick Moore & Co., all of Philadelphia. 

On May 5, 1781, Captain Baxter received Letter of Marque 
for the brigantine H1BERN1A, of four guns and a crew of fourteen; 
bond $20,000. 

Records have not been discovered showing the operations of these 
Privateers. 

Captain Baxter was a pewholder at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
He held pew No. 6, south gallery, in 1787-8 with Captain John Walsh. 
In June, 1788, he is on list of pewholders for No. 71 on lower floor 
with P. Landry, but in December, the same year, his name is on 
record for No. 6, south gallery. Captain Walsh had gone to No. 12 
on north gallery. Baxter and Landry had No. 71 until December, 
1789, when Baxter’s and James Nugent’s names appear for No. 6, 
though No. 71 yet remained in names of Landry and Baxter when it 
becaine that of Captain Baxter alone. 


CAPTAIN JOHN REDMAN. 

March 13, 1782, Letter of Marque issued to the Burp, a Pennsyl- 
vania brigantine owned by John Redman and Co. and Philip Moore, 
all of Philadelphia. It had 6 guns and 20 men, and was bonded 
for $20,000 by John Redman and William Campbell. 

On April 5, 1782, the schooner Salmon, of 4 guns and 16 men, 
was given Letter of Marque. Owned by John Redman and others 
of Philadelphia and bonded for $20,000 by John Redman and 
Philipps Kollock. 

John Redman was a pewholder of St. Mary’s and in 1789 had 
pew 18 on lower floor. 


CAPTAIN JOHN KELLY. 

On November 4, 1780, the Pennsylvania schooner LIVINGSTON 
was given Letter of Marque. It was commanded by Captain John 
Kelly. It had 4 guns and 20 men; was owned and bonded for $20,000 | 
by Robert Morris. 

Captain Kelly was a pewholder at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
He and Bartholemew Sutton had pew No. 5 on north floor in 1787, 
but on December 8, 1788, only the name of Sutton appears. 
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CAPTAIN PATRICK BARRY, CAPTAIN MARK CULLEN AND 
CAPTAIN PATRICK MULCAHY: LOYALISTS. 


Captain John Barry was foremost in the ranks of the Patriots. 
But families were divided in sentiment and in action as to the prin- 
ciples and policy of the Revolutionists. 

Captain Patrick Barry was a near relative of Captain John 
Barry—the degree of blood has not been discovered either from 
documents or family traditions, though long sought. 

Patrick died in May, 1780. By advertisement dated May 24 
appearing in the Pennsylvania Packet of May 30 and later issues, 
Captain John Barry gave notice of his administration of the estate of 
Captain Patrick Barry, and on April 4 letters of Administration 
were so granted. No inventory or other papers are at the Register’s 
office by which the relationship or the extent of the estate could be 
determined. 

Captain John Barry’s nephew, from whom the present collateral 
descendants of.the Commodore are descended, was Patrick Barry 
Hayes, showing he was named after Patrick Barry, the Loyalist. 

Captain Patrick Barry was on April 2, 1774, registered as 
Master of the brigantine Venus, of 40 tons. [Pa. Ar. 5 S. 1.] 

How did he give ‘‘aid and comfort” to the British? 

The Continental Congress had its Commissioners at the Court of 
France seeking, and secretly getting, aid in munitions of war, cloth- 
ing and general supplies, as well as seeking to form an alliance. After 
the defeat of Burgoyne the spirits of the Patriots rose. Their hearts 
became firmer with the hope that France would now publicly declare 
an alliance in aid of the Colonies battling Britain. Hopes made 
their hearts full and so spoke out in hopefulness of the assistance to 
come. Rumors spread the hope and so all Patriots were made 
Resolutes. 

Of course, the British were eager to destroy the oe prevailing 
and strove to make evident its delusiveness. 

Captain Patrick Barry and Captain Mark Cullen came to their 
assistance on the blessed day of Christmas, 1777. The British held 
Philadelphia at this time. 

The Pennsylvania Evening Post of January 3, 1778, to show 
the delusion the ‘‘Rebels’’ were under in believing in aid from France 
published the following: 

The pains taken by the leaders of the present rebellion, with a 
view solely to the promotion of their own ambition and the establish- 
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ment of their own intolerable tyranny, is not to be paralleled in any 
history. Misrepresentation, falsehood and fraud have been the 
means by which it has been begotten, brought forth and nourished. 
A people in the enjoyment of more liberty and happiness than existed 
in any other spot on the globe, they have been deluded by these un- 
manly artifices from a state of peace, plenty and freedom to that of 
WAR, WANT AND INEXPRESSIBLE TYRANNY. "Tis true the field of false- 
hood and deception is, by a variety of circumstances, grown more 
confined; the people’s credulity, too often imposed upon, at length 
is, in a manner, shut against their glaring impositions. They find, 
instead of receiving at the hands of these demagogues the liberty so 
often promised, they have nothing but the black and racking portion 
of oppression. 

They have taken a candid and thoughtful view of their present 
extreme misery under this oppression and compared it with that scene 
of freedom and happiness which they were in full possession of under 
the mild rule of the best of sovereigns, and yet, it is strange to tell, 
these daring deluders of mankind—never out of hope, never 
tired of their wickedness and without the least remorse at the bleed- 
ing distress of their country, or of the multitude of souls they have 
hurled into eternity, without the shortest opportunity of repentence 
—to gratify their insatiable thirst of power, still continue their 
attempts to delude their brethren and to sacrifice them to it. 

We find in the present desperate circumstances of their affairs 
they are driven to the most improbable and indeed evident un- 
truths to support them a little longer. They have published in their 
papers extracts of letters; probably wrote at the foot of Congress, 
as being often heretofore practiced, asserting the prospect of a war 
between Great Britain and France, and even in the general orders 
from headquarters the same improbability is intimated. It is true 
this is but faintly and modestly done. It is there only hinted 
that ‘‘There are reasons to believe the period is not very distant 
when she will take a more active part by declaring war against the 
British crown.’’ However, that the unhappy people of America, 
already too often and too long deceived by the same delusive tale, 
may judge for themselves, the printer thinks it a piece of justice due 
to his country to give them the other side of the question, not relying 
upon vague reports but upon facts founded on authentic letters and 
affidavits to be seen by any candid enquirer. 

PHILADELPHIA Ss. 

This twenty-fifth day of December, in the year of our Lord 1777, 
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before me, the subscriber, appeared Capt. Patrick Barry, who, being 
duly sworn on the holy Evangelists of Almighty God, did depose and 
say that he left Bordeaux, in the Kingdom of France, on or about 
the middle of August last, and sailed to St. Martin’s; that while there 
certain accounts came down informing that the schooner Liberty, 
an American vessel, and the sloop Seaflower, from New England, 
having military stores on board, were both seized, with the said 
stores, by an order from the Court of France to the proper officer at 
Bordeaux, and that they were accordingly unladen. And further 
this deponent saith not. 
Sworn before me, the day and year above mentioned. 
JOSEPH GALLOWAY, 
SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL. 


PHILADELPHIA ss. f 
‘‘This 25th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1777, 
appeared before the subscriber Captain Mark Cullen, who, being 
duly sworn on the holy Evangelists of Almighty God, did depose and 
say that he left Bordeaux, in the Kingdom of France, about the be- 
ginning of October last ; that about three weeks before he sailed from 
thence, the sloop Seaflower, an American vessel, from New England, 
having a quantity of stores on board, destined for America, was seized 
_ by a special order sent down from the French Court at Paris to the 
proper officer at Bordeaux and all the said stores unladen; and 
when he came away the said vessel still remained seized and not 
discharged. And further this deponent saith not. 
MARK CULLEN. 
Sworn before me 
J. GALLOWAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL. 


Captains Barry and Cullen were themselves victims of delusion, 
though they appeared in public to relieve others. They had been 
deceived by the French ‘‘proper officers” at Bordeaux, acting under 
orders from the French Court officers. Seizing an American vessel 
and allowing several others to pass unchallenged was part of the 
system of secret aid of the French before the definite Alliance which 
was being negotiated at.the very time Captains Barry and Cullen 
were endeavoring to relieve the delusion upon the minds of the 
Patriots—that France would assist them. 

The Treaty of Alliance between the United Colonies and France 
was signed February 6, 1778, although the Post, when publishing 
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Barry’s and Cullen’s affidavits, printed the following to show the hos- 
tile spirit of the French towards the Americans and thus the hope- 
lessness of expecting aid: 

‘‘A late London paper has the following article, which may, 
perhaps, account for Mr. Deane’s unexpected arrival from France at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: 

‘* ‘They write from Paris that Silas Deane meets with repeated 
insults every time he goes through the streets of that city, and is 
pointed at by the populace as one of the wretches who meditated 
the ruin of his country. The old fox Franklin secures himself from 
similar treatment by silence and seclusion.’ ”’ 

To show other Barrys and Cullens the sentiments of their co- 
religionists in Ireland, the Post on January 17, 1778, published this 
Extract from a Letter from Carlow in Ireland, October 23, 1777: 

‘‘Four regiments of Roman Catholics will be immediately raised 
here for the American service and it is the general opinion that they 
will be completed in a few weeks, as the common people are ex- 
ceedingly inveterate against the Puritan descendants of the Re- 
publicans, who, under Cromwell, Ireton, etc., committed so many 
barbarities upon their ancestors.”’ 

Here we have British concern for British atrocities in Ireland 
while perpetrating like crimes in America; using Irish enmity 
against Cromwell and his horde of murderers to arouse Irish an- 
tipathy against the Patriots in America as descendants of the 
Cromwellians. 

Yet Captain John Barry and others whose ancestors had suffered 
from British barbarities in Ireland were staunch allies of these Puri- 
tan descendants of the alleged perpetrators of the crimes in Ireland. 
Doubtless, then as now, there were people who did ‘‘not believe all 
they saw in the papers” about regiments of Irish Roman Catholics 
being raised for the American service in a spirit of revengeful ret- 
ribution upon the descendants of those who had wrought destruction 
upon their ancestors. But Father Arthur O’Leary in 1779 when 
arousing the ‘‘common people of Ireland,’ those who had no 
feather beds, to resist the threatened invasion of Ireland by the 
French reminded them that that those resisting England in America 
were Presbyterians and so had no love for the Religion of the Irish. 

While Captain Patrick Barry was in Philadelphia assisting the 
oppressors of his native land to make America another Ireland, 
Captain John Barry was on the upper Delaware above Burlington 
projecting the destruction of the ships of the enemy lying off Phila- 
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delphia. Soon the night of January 5, 1778—two days after the 
issuing of the oath of his relative Captain Patrick—he sent floating 
down the Delaware the floating torpedoes or projectiles designed to 
set the shipping on fire. This is known as ‘“‘THE BATTLE OF THE 
KEGS,” when ‘‘British valor was displayed” in destroying the kegs 
when 


‘‘The cannons roar from shore to shore 
And small arms made a rattle, 

Since wars began, sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 

Such feats did they perform that day 
Against the wicked kegs.” 


After the British evacuated Philadelphia, June 18, 1778, 
Captains Barry and Cullen are no more heard of save the death of 
Captain Patrick Barry in 1780, when he saw the battle for Liberty 
all but won, and that, too, by French aid, which he had sworn so as 
to lead the wavering to believe would not be given the fighting 
colonists. 

Of Captain Mark Cullen nothing more is known—his oath is his 
only known record. 


CAPTAIN PATRICK MULCAHY. 


The schooner Loyal Briton, Captain Patrick Mulcahy, arrived 
at Philadelphia December 19, 1777, while the British were in posses- 
sion of the city. In The Royal Gazette of April 17, 1778, he adver- 
tised the schooner for sale and gave his address as Front Street, 
between Market and Arch. Application could also be made to 
John Power, Chestnut Street, between Front and Second. This 
was just around the corner from THE SIGN oF THE Cock, kept by 
Patrick Byrne. 

There is no known record of Captain Patrick doing anything to 
serve Great Britain, but he must have been truly loyal to have been 
allowed to come up the Delaware through the chevaux du frieze sunk 
in the river off Gloucester by ‘‘the Rebels.”’ That he undertook to 
sell his vessel indicates his belief that would it not be so easy to get 
out, for in March, 1778, his fellow countryman Captain John Barry 
was operating in the Delaware below Philadelphia, doing heavy 
destruction among the supply vessels and gathering for Washington 
at Valley Forge. 
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VICAR GENERAL MARECHAL ORDERS MASSES FOR THE 
SOUL OF ARCHBISHOP NEALE—1817. 


Reverend Sir: 

Although the habitual sanctity of the Most Rev. Prelate and 
loving Father whose loss we now deplore leaves no room to doubt 
but that his Soul is now in possession of the everlasting bliss which 
his eminent virtues have merited; yet, in conformity with the con- 
stant and immemorial practice of the Church of God, and in order to 
afford the Faithful committed to your pastoral solicitude an occasion 
of publicly paying the tribute of gratitude and veneration due to his 
memory, I request you to have a funeral service celebrated, and if 
this be not possible, at least a Mass said as soon as convenient, for the 
repose of his soul; to which you will be pleased to invite all the mem- 
bers of your congregation. It is likewise my wish that you recom- 
mend to all the pious Catholics under your spiritual direction to 
approach the sacred table on the day of the funeral ceremony and 
to partake of the adorable victim which you will offer to Almighty 
God for the repose of our venerable and deceased Pastor. 

The See of Baltimore is now vacant and will remain so until the 
Sovereign Pontiff appoint a Successor. You are well aware how 
important it is for the prosperity of Religion in the United States 
that the choice which his Holiness is about to make may fall on a 
person adorned with all the eminent virtues which the sublime and 
awful office requires. In the primitive ages of Christianity, days of 
fasting and public prayers were appointed to obtain from the Divine 
mercy that most important blessing. In compliance with this spirit 
of the Church, it is my earnest desire that on every Sunday after the 
reading of the Gospel you will recite at the head of your congregation 
the Psalm Alde levavi oculos meos in montes, the Hymn Veni 
Creator Spiritus, with the following prayers: Deus, qui corda Fidel- 
ium, and Concede, Quaesmus, to the Holy Mother of God, Patroness 
of this Diocese, until the appointment of the Apostolic See be known. 

I remain respectfully, Reverend Sir, 


Your most obedient humble Servant, 
AMBROSE MARECHALL, V. G. 


Georgetown, June 20, 1817. 
[Printed Circular, Arch. Baltimore, Case 22 I.] 
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AN INDIAN MURDERER SAVED FROM DEATH BY MADAME 
CAMPAUX, WHO OFFERS HERSELF AS A VICTIM FOR 
THE VENGEANCE OF THEINDIANS. TALK OF FATHER 
STEPHEN THEODORE BADIN TO THE INDIANS ON ST. 
JOSEPH’S RIVER, MICHIGAN, TO FORGIVE THE MUR- 
DERER—1832. 


[From the Archives of Baltimore.] 


On the 9th day of last June [1832] a man named Topinabee, 
about twenty-five years of age, chief of the whole Poutouatamy 
nation, who would not listen to religion, did in a drunken fit kill 
Nanankoy, a man justly esteemed. The murderer surrendered him- 
self at a Council held at Carey on the 11th of June, and looked with 
resignation for punishment from the drawn glittering knives of the 
brothers and friends of the deceased. A sinister silence followed 
after some peaceful, religious and moving speeches of the Chief 
Pokagon, in whose family I live. My interpreter, an old lady of 
sixty-eight years, Madame Campaux, respected and beloved by the 
Indians, after many unsuccessful attempts to avert a vengeance, 
which very probably would provoke many other murders, disarmed 
the men by generously offering her own life in these words, addressed 
to the sullen and indignant brother of the deceased: ‘‘Kill me,’’ she 
said; ‘‘I stand here to be killed in lieu of Topinabee.”’ The brother, 
stunned by this unexpected effort of charity, consented to delay 
inflicting the deadly blow. Having been brought by the Indian 
Sub-Agent (Col. Stewart) from the Council to a private conversation, 
he resolved to refer the decision to a certain chief, his near relative, 
and to a pretended prophet on the Wabash, who gave a bioody 
answer. But before proceeding to the dreaded execution several 
lorig talks were held with me, when I made them so sensible that the 
prophet was not the Son of God, as he pretended to be, that they 
laughed at his imposture and at their own credulity. Finally, a Coun- 
cil was held on the 29th of June, to whom I addressed the following 
letter, and it was agreed that Topinabee would be redeemed by 
making certain expiatory presents to the family of the deceased, and 
all or most of the red with some white brethren contributed, to assist 
the chief in paying the price of his redemption. 

(a) It may be remarked here that Topinabee, moved by a peni- 
tential spirit, had come to me on the 17th of June, and falling on his 
knees promised me in the presence of God to drink no more whiskey, 
and he has been faithful to his promise. 
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LETTER OF FATHER BADIN TO THE INDIANS ON ST. 
JOSEPH’S RIVER. 

To all the Chiefs and all my children of the Poutouatamy nation, 
this day assembled in Council on St. Joseph’s River. 
My Children: 

Your affectionate father, the French Makateconia, salutes you 
all. My children, you know that French Makateconias have always 
been the friends of the Indians. Listen to your father, who wishes 
you to be happy, and tells you the truth, in the name of God, the great 
spirit, master of life. 

God has said: ‘‘Love one another,’ and forgive, if you wish me 
to forgive you, who have often offended me in drinking whiskey, and 
in many other ways. “If you forgive not others their offences to 
you, I will not forgive you your offences to me.” 

My children, Jesus, the son of God, made man, has been put to 
death by wicked men. When they were crucifying him, he was 
praying to God, his Father, ‘forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” If we do as Jesus has done, we will be happy with him and 
with God, the Father of all men. My children, I speak to you as a 
father speaks to his beloved children. What I tell youistruth. God | 
has sent me to instruct you ; he has commanded me to teach you what 
I have just written. Be assured, my children, that my heart cher- 
ishes you all equally, and prays every day for you all, that you may 
be always happy. 

One word more: open your ears—no man, by killing Topinabee, 
your Chief, could restore Nanankoy to life, nor give happiness in the 
other world; but great mischief would be done by adding sorrow to 
sorrow, and tears to tears. I, your father, am confident that all wise 
men among your white friends will say that what I am writing here 
to my children of the Poutouatamy nation is right and true. May 
the Great Spirit bless you all! 

STEPHEN THEODORE BADIN, 
Makateconia. 
Cass Cty., Michigan, June 29, 1832. 
[Archives of Baltimore.] 
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FATHER STEPHEN T. BADIN ARRANGES THE SALE OF 
INDIAN LANDS TO THE UNITED STATES—1832. 


Extracts from a letter of Father Stephen T. Badin to Governor 
Jonathan Jenning, President of the Board of Commissioners of United 
States to treat with the Poutouatamies: 


Fr. Wayne, December, 1832. 
My dear Sir: 


I arrived at this place on the 24th of November. My object 


was to be useful to the United States according to the request of and 
my promise to the patriotic General Tipton and Colonel Burr. I 
have the pleasure of informing you that, after having had with the 
Chief of the Miamis several conversations, in which I employed the 
most convincing arguments I could devise, he satisfied me with the 
prospects of yielding to the wishes of the Government so far as to be 
disposed to sell some lands for the Canal, but not on the south side 
of the Wabash, provided that terms which he deems moderate, 
just and reasonable be acceded to, for a compensation to his tribe. 
The date and place when and where Iam writing this will show you that 
I have been obliged to absent myself a good while from home, and to 
want for opportunities to come gently round the old man, and know 
his dispositions, without exciting any suspicion, and consequently 
it is desirable for the success of the affair that this communication 
be somewhat confidential. 


“The Knights of Columbus have a Chair in the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington and it seems to me that the man who is filling 
that Chair has gone to sleep. What fools we mortals be.”’ 

So a prominent K. of C. writes. The K. of C. will get as much 
for their money as the C. T. A. U. of A. get from the Father Mathew 
Chair Fund. 
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FATHER BADIN APPLIES TO THE LEGISLATURE OF IN- 
DIANA FOR AN ACT “TO INCORPORATE AN ORPHAN 


ASYLUM’’—1832. 


Extracts From A LETTER OF FATHER STEPHEN T. BADIN to GEN. 
Joun Tipton, SENATOR IN CONGRESS FOR INDIANA. 


Fr. Wayne, December 29, 1832. 

I have next to inform you that I have applied to the Legislature 
of Indiana to incorporate an Orphan Asylum, and that I have placed 
your name at the head of the Trustees, who according to the bill I 
framed may act by proxy if on account of distance or affairs they 
could not attend the meeting of the Board. I will here give you 
only the Preamble of the Bill: 

“‘Whereas S. T. Badin, of St. Joseph City, is desirous to establish 
an Orphan Asylum in said City for the children of any denomination 
or description and to endow the same with lands of the quantity of 
300 acres, and with other endowments, and has applied to the Legis- 
lature of Indiana to have the Institution aforesaid incorporated by 
law, and whereas the contemplated Institution will be beneficial 
to Society in general, and to orphans in particular.—Sect.1. Be it 
enacted, etc.” 

There are sixteen sections in the Bill, most of which are copied 
from an Act passed in 1828 to incorporate a certain college. If the 
petition is granted, I intend to set out next spring for Maryland, and 
bring with me some Sisters of Charity to take care of the orphan 
children. 

[Archives of Baltimore, Case 22A.] 





COLLECTING. 


The Pride or the Pleasure of making collections, if it be restrained 
by prudence and morality, produces a pleasing remission after 
more laborious studies—furnishes an amusement for that part of life 
(the greater part of many lives) which would otherwise be lost in 
idleness or vice; it produces an useful traffic between the industry of 
indigence and the curiosity of wealth; it brings many things to notice 
that would be neglected, and, by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual 
pleasures, resists the natural encroachments of sensuality, and main- 
tains the mind in her lawful superiority. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 
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PETITION OF CATHOLICS OF NEWBERN AND WASHINGTON 
CITY, NORTH CAROLINA, FOR A PRIEST—1818. 


The undersigned, inhabitants of the towns of Newbern and 
Washington in North Carolina, beg leave respectfully to represent 
to the Most Reverend the Arch-Bishop of Baltimore that the under- 
signed are professors of the Catholic Faith and solicitous to have an 
opportunity of worshipping God according to the ordinances of their 
Church; that in consequence of their great distance from any place 
where these holy ordinances are regularly administered such an 
opportunity very rarely occurs to any of them; that they would 
cheerfully contribute in proportion to their means such sums as may 
be necessary for the support of a clergyman, and that they request, 
the circumstances of their case being duly considered, a discreet and 
pious priest may be stationed amongst them under whose pastoral 
care they may be gathered into a regular congregation. 

November 8, 1818. 

Will Gaston, J. Obrion, C. Brugman, McMannirs, Catherine de 
Huan, Jean Baptiste Neil, E. Dubie, Nancy Guillet, Mch. Marmejean, 
A. Giraud, of Newbern; John Gallagher, Jacob Wherlir, Jr., Walter 
Hanrahan, Ls. Leroy, F. W. Campario, Huburb (?), and Jos. Red- 
mond, of Washington, N. C. 

[Archives of Baltimore, Case 22 Y. Transcript of names not 
guaranteed. | 


Lord Baltimore the first wrote to Lord Wentworth on the 
death of his wife, saying to him: 

I have been myself a long time a man of sorrows; but all 
things, my lord, in this world pass away, STATUTUM EST, wife, chil- 
dren, honor, wealth, and what else is dear to flesh and blood; they 
are but lent us till God pleases to call for them back again, that 
we may not esteem anything our own or set our hearts upon any- 
thing but Him alone, who only remains forever. 

I beseech His Almighty Goodness to grant that your lordship 
may, for His sake, bear this great cross with meekness and 
patience, whose only son our dear Lord and Saviour bore a greater 
for you, and to consider that these humiliations, though they be 
very bitter, yet are they sovereign medicines, ministered unto us by 
our Heavenly Physician to cure the sickness of our souls if the 
fault be not ours. [B. C. Steiner: Lorp BALTIMORE AND His 
COLONIAL Projects: Report Am. His. Ass. 1905, p 121.] 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO ARCHBISHOP MARE. 
CHALL. 


[Baltimore Archives, uncased.] 


Monticello, February, 15, [18] 18. 
Reverend Sir: 

I am indebted to you for your letter of January 28 and the 
information you are so kind as to give me for his Eminence, the 
Cardinal Dugnani; my residence at Paris, while he was there as 
Nuncio from the Pope, procured me the benefit of his acquaintance 
and taught me to value his pure and sincere heart, his correct and 
dignified deportment and a most amiable modesty, rare endowments 
in his high station. I have thought it a duty and it is equally a pleas- 
ure to present myself to him in a particular letter, which through the 
office of the Secretary of State I enclose to our Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris, who with the Nuncio now resident there will, I pre- 
sume, ensure its safe conveyances. 

Had any circumstances of business or curiosity given effect to 
the Cardinal’s wish, I should have received the honor of your visit at 
Monticello with great gratification and been happy to deliver to you 
in person, as I now do in writing, the assurances to my high respect 


and consideration. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 


[Archives, Baltimore, uncased.] 


Monticello, January 17, [18]20. 
Venerated Sir: 

I have duly received the honor of your favor of the 4th and 
pastoral letter it covered to the Catholics of Norfolk; it is from this | 
have the first information that I had been thought worthy of the 
address of a printed letter by some of the members of the Church there. 
My principles require me to take no part in the religious controversies 
of other sects. Contented with enjoying freedom of religious opinion 
myself and with having been ever the advocate for securing it to 
all others, I deem it a duty to stand a neutral spectator on the 
schisms of our kindred sects. I had received information of this 
misunderstanding some 2, 3, 4 years ago, by a pamphlet or two sent 
to me, but since that had heard no more of it and supposed it healed. 
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Your letter is my first information about the death of the worthy 
Cardinal Dugnani. An intimate acquaintance with him of several years 
at Paris had proved to me the excellence of his character, and after 
my return I received many testimonies of his continued friendship, 
on which I placed a just and cordial value. 

I sincerely regret his loss, having been consulted by him while 
at Paris by instruction from the Pope, previous to his making the 
appointment of Bishop Carroll to the See of Baltimore and given an 
assurance that he was perfectly free to make such an establishment 
without offence to our institutions or opinions. I received an assur- 
ance in the name of his Holiness that any youths of our country who 
might wish to visit Rome for their education should be under his 
particular protection and free from all question or molestation in 
their religious faith, and had proofs of attention to this through 
Cardinal Dugnani on the return of some youths who had been there 
for their education. 

With my thanks for the communication of your acceptable 
pastoral letter, be pleased to receive the homage of my veneration 
and esteem. 


TH. JEFFERSON. 


Endorsed, ‘“THOMAS. JEFFERSON, January 17, 1820, Monticello. 
On my pastoral letter the Card: Dugnani.” 
ADDRESSED, ARCHBISHOP MARECHAL, of BALTIMORE. 


WHAT HE DID “IN THE NAME OF GOD.” 


John Reid, of New Windsor Precinct, Ulster Co., New York, by 
will of April 2, 1768, proved August 30, 1771, made bequests of land 
to his four children, ‘‘but in case any of the said four children should 
at any time marry or cohabit with a Papist or Papists, notorious 
drunkards or profane swearers, these said children shall forfeit all 

heir right, and their part to go to such child or children as shall have 
behaved regularly and free from scandal.”—{N. Y. His. Soc. Col. 
1899, p. 2.] 

He did that “In the Name of God. Amen.” 





“CATHOLIC” FREEMASONS. 


The Catholic Fortnightly Review, published and edited by Mr. 
Arthur Preuss at Bridgeton, Mo., in issue of March 1, comments 
on the RESEARCHES’ statement that James Hoban, the architect of 
the White House, was, though professing to be a Catholic, a Freemason. 
The Review quotes the condemnation by Clement XII in 1738 and J 
declares Hoban could no more be a Catholic and a Freemason than 
either of us could be in 1907. 

In respect to Father La Grange and Father Da Silva in 1'798 and 
1829, the Review quotes the Instruction of the Prelates in 1810 to the 
same effect. 


All of which is true. The RESEARCHES simply relates facts as it 
finds them. It could not know the soul of Hoban. He called him- 
self a Catholic; was so called by others; died and was buried as such. 
It reported fully as discovered his connection with Masonry and 
showed that his connection therewith ceased in 1799 on the dissolu- 
tion of the encampment and his marriage. Ever afterwards no con- 
nection with Masonry appears. It ‘‘ceased,’’ records the historian of 
his Lodge. His descendants were and are all worthy Catholics. 

About Father La Grange in 1798, it may be said that there were 
many Frenchmen in Philadelphia refugees from France and San Dom- 
ingo. Those from France it may be believed were generally consider- 
ed as being Catholics and so professed themselves. They organized 
a French Lodge which Father La Grange joined. 

When in 1829 Father Da Silva came as a refugee from Portugal 
it was to Jacob Reed, the clothier, Second and Spruce streets, a 
Mason, he first applied for assistance. Mr. Reed fitted him out and 
with other Masons provided for him. He was soon appointed to St. 
Mary’s. He “entered Lodge No. 158,” but did not go further. | 
suppose he found out the condition of affairs here relative to Masonry, 
which even at that time was in public disfavor and later was very 
generally denounced so much that an anti-Masonry party was organ- 
ized and became for a short time a political power. 

Of course in stating such facts the RESEARCHES is not in accord 
with the usual ‘Catholic’? method of compiling history. Such a 
relation as that about Hoban and two priests is usually suppressed. 
That is not honest. It gives no true insight into the lives of those 
spoken of. 


Here is what I said in my Journal for July, 1900: 
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It is all very pretty telling us about the hostility of the Church to 
Freemasonry. The Journal lately told of two Philadelphia priests 
being Masons and asserted that even to-day numbers of the clergy 
in Cuba and other South American countries are Freemasons. 

Here is a confirmation from the Freeman’s Journal: 

“T am assured on most reliable authority that the ranks of the 
society are filled from both the clergy and the laity. More than one 
of the names prominently mentioned for the Bishopric of Havana are 
publicly credited with membership.” 

Now why is it that the Church itself—at Rome—cannot divest 
itself of the priests or Bishop who are members of an Order condemn- 
ed by the Church? 

We laity are entitled to better example. What’s the sense of 
abhorring Masonry in this country when down in Cuba even those 
mentioned for Bishops are members of it. 

A Philadelphia priest related to me lately that a Freemason who 
had returned from Cuba while there had gone toa Lodge. The priest 
of the town was the Master presiding. 


See Archbishop Carroll’s letter on Freemasonry on page 55. 


He says: “I do not pretend that these decrees [of two successive 
Popes] are received generally by the Church or have full authority in 
this Diocese.” 

That seems to account for the condition of affairs in the time of 
Hoban and others and to lessen our abhorrence of their action. 
Even nowadays there are so many ‘Catholics’ of Mexico who are 
Freemasons that the recently organized Knights of Columbus there 
is stated to have twenty-one members who were Masons and who 
“of course” had to adjure Masonry to become K. of C., it is stated. 
I don’t believe they gave up Masonry, however. 





ESEK HOPKINS AND GRIFFIN. 
Dr. John G. Coyle of New York writes: 


July 6, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Griffin: 

The complaints lodged against Esek Hopkins were that: 

1. “Guilty of such crimes as render him quite unfit for the 
public department he now occupies.” 

(Signed by ten men who offer to testify.) 

2. Referring abusively to the Continental Congress ‘and the 
Marine Committee. 

3. Barbarous treatment of prisoners. 

4. Habits of profane language. (Awful in a sailor, and very 
unusual !—Coyle.) 

In the testimony several said in substance that: Hopkins 
said the Congress and Marine Committee were G—— d Fools; 
that Congress was a set of ‘lawyers’ clarks’; that their advice 
would “ruin the country’’; that he would not obey their advice; 
that he would be d if he would. 

It also appeared that he put prisoners in irons and refused to 
exchange them or put them on parole. (The same witness, in one 
case, said that the reason was that Hopkins wanted to make the 
prisoners enlist on the U. S. Vessels.) 

Also that a British frigate (the Diamond) being aground in the 
river or bay leading up to Providence, that Hopkins did not capture 
her. The witness said that Hopkins said the frigate fired over the 
approaching sloop. The witness also said that American seamen, on 
the Diamond, said she careened so, being aground, that her capture 
would have been easy and that she could not have shot at the Ameri- 
can vessels so as to damage them. 

Also that Hopkins did not man his fleet properly; that he was a 
hindrance to the proper manning of the fleet. 

Some witnesses said that the officers and men feared Hopkins’ 
imprudence so much that they thought the fleet would be in danger 
by reason of his foolish commands. 

The Court of Inquiry ordered him dismissed. He was first 
suspended on complaints dated February 24, 1777, and suspended on 
these complaints. The Court of Inquiry heard the witnesses and 
their verdict was adopted by Congress. 

Later I shall make a little narrative of the matter and publish it. 
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The above summary is made from copies of many papers made 
for me by Miss Stinson, in her careful way. 

I send it for your own information and because I know that you 
are interested in the matter as well as myself. 

There is plenty of vigorous nailing by you of the usual absurd 
claims in the RESEARCHES for July. Keep it up and help to restrain 
everybody who asserts too much or claims too much. Like many 
others, I like to put an honest claim and a good deed done in the best 
of terms and in the strongest fashion that the truth will bear, but 
every honest man ought to feel grateful when he is corrected and 
helped to the truth. 

You know how hard real truth is to discover when it is past in 
time. Opinion and bias color reports and truth is elusive. Men’s 
memories are treacherous. Many other difficulties rise in the path, 
but you have that mind which impels ever to the truth and searches 
unremittingly for it, and many others in addition to myself have 
reason to feel glad that Griffin lives and keeps up the work, the fruits 
of which we can tellingly use, but the search for which seems almost 
left alone for you. With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN G. COYLE. 


FATHER RASLE. 


The Journal of Captain Simeon Thayer, describing the Perils 
and Suffering of the Army under Colonel Benedict Arnold in its 
March through the Wilderness to Quebec.—{Providence, 1867.] 
Under date of October 2, 1775, at Norridgewalk recorded. 

This day saw an altar constructed by the Indians, and the 
remains of a Roman Chapel where they paid their devotions. Their 
Curate or Friar, named Francisco, was killed about 40 years ago, 
at the time when the Provincials drove back the Indians. His re- 
mains lie buried here with a Cross over them, as is customary in 
France, Spain, Italy and all Roman Catholic countries, when their 
clergy die. This place was remarkable formerly for being the In- 
dians’ Headquarters. 

[This was the grave of Father Sebastian Rasle, whom Captain 
Thayer by mistake called Francisco.] 

James Welsh, Patrick Tracey, Patrick Harrington were privates 
and Morris Cochran First Corporal in Thayer’s Company. 
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,WILL OF MATHIAS ROE, AN “OLD SCHOOLMASTER” OF 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Rev. Adam Marshall, Procurator of the Maryland-Pennsylva- 
nia Mission 1820-25, in an inventory of Pennsylvania estates of the 
Jesuits made this record unsigned and undated: 

**Lancaster—Rev. Mr. Barth assured me that when he came to 
Lancaster in the year 1795, in December, he found several deeds of 
the lots now owned by Mr. Neale in the drawers of a desk then in the 
house, which he left in the same place where he found them when he 
left Lancaster for Conegago in 1804; he recollects perfectly well that 
an old Schoolmaster by name Mathias Roe made his will in favor 
of the church at Lancaster to the amount of several hundred dollars, 
which will he left in the same drawer with the deeds. On Mathias 
Roe’s death some members of the Congregation wrote to Mr. Barth 
enquiring about the said will (there being no priest at this time in 
Lancaster). Mr. Barth informed them where the will was, the will was 
found & executed & since that time the deeds have disappeared.” 
(Rev. Thomas Hughes, S. J.,in Properties of the Jesuits in Pennsyl- 
vania: Records A. C. H. Soc., June, 1900. 


By the goodwill kindness of John A. Coyle, Esq., of Lancaster, 
the RESEARCHES presents a copy of the will of this ‘‘old School- 
master.” 


Date of Will: May 17, 1801. 

Date of Probate: May 17, 1805. 

Date of Death: Not on Record. 

Amount of Legacy: See Will (Indefinite). 


WILL 
MATHIAS ROE 
(Deceased. ) 


I, the subscriber, do hereby appoint the Rev. Mr. Robert Moli- 
neaux, resident in Newtown, St. Mary’s County, in Maryland, my 
heir of all the property I leave in this world, to hold it in trust for the 
use and benefit of the Roman Catholic Priest in Lancaster, and I 
appoint the Rev. Mr. Lewis Barth, the present pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Congregation, my sole executor. To him I have communi- 
cated my intention concerning the manner in which the money and 
its interest is to be applied, as my whole property consists in money 
put out on bonds. I will here state in whose hands my money or 
bonds are lodged—first, Jacob Beam, living in Strasburg Township, 
holds a bond in trust upon John Hart, living in Martick Township, 
payable to me, Mathias Roe; the said bond amounts to £131. Second- 
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ly, the said Jacob Beam has in trust a bond for £80, upon Archibald 
McAllister, and the above John Hart and John Spence are securities 
for said bond, due to me, Mathias Roe. Thirdly, John Spence owes 
me the sum of twenty-two pounds, ten shillings on a note of hand. 
Fourthly, Benjamin Hart, the son of the above mentioned John Hart, 
owes me nine pounds by a note of hand. Fifthly, Jacob Beam, the 
same as above mentioned, owes me twenty pounds with interest, by 
a note of hand. Sixthly, the same Jacob Beam has in his hands the 
balance of the bond due by James Hamilton, Senior, amounting 
to thirteen pounds. Seventhly, Edward Mulligan, now at Mr. Grass 
in Lancaster, owes me the sum of seven pounds and ten shillings. 
Eighthly, Samuel Porter, in Maytown, owes me seven pounds, seven- 
teen shillings and six pence. Ninthly, Henry Erly, near Doe Run 
County, in Chester County, owes me five pounds, sixteen shillings 
and ten pence by note, with all the interest due on it. Tenthly, 
there are several other small articles of debts due to me which I can- 
not remember now, but which I have set down in my papers, and 
which debts I do all convey to the Rev. Mr. Molineaux in trust. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
seventeenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand, eight 
hundred and one. 

Signed, sealed, published and declared by the above named 
Mathias Roe to be his last will and testament in presence of us, who 
have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses in the presence of 
the testator. 

LUTTWIG HECKMAN 

ANTHONY HOOK 
LANCASTER COUNTY SS. 

On the 17th day of May, Anno Domini 1805, before me, the 
subscriber, personally appeared Ludwig Heckman and Anthony 
Hook, the subscribing witnesses to the annexed instrument in writ- 
ing, who on their corporal oaths did declare and say that they were 
present and did see and hear Mathias Roe, the within named testator, 
sign, seal, pronounce, publish and declare the same as and for his 
last will and testament, and that at the doing thereof he was of sound 
and well disposing mind, memory and undersanding, to the best of 
their knowledge and belief. 


} MATHIAS ROE (SEAL) 


G. ROSS, Register. 


BE IT remembered that on the 17th day of May, Anno Dom- 
ini 1805, the last will and testament of Mathias Roe, late of Lancaster 
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County, deceased, was proved in due form of law and, letters testa- 
mentary thereon were granted unto Lewis Barth, the executor there- 
in named, he having been first duly qualified well and truly to admin- 
ister the estate of the said deceased, especially to exhibit a true and 
perfect Inventory thereof into the Register’s Office at Lancaster 
within one month, and to render a just and true account of his ex- 
ecutorship on said estate within one year from this date, or when 
thereto lawfully required, given under the seal of said office. 


G. ROSS, Register. 


The will was probated the 17th day of May, 1805, the day it was 
signed. So Mathias Roe died the day of signing. 

An inventory was never filed nor an account of the administra- 
tion of the estate, nor was there ever any formal adjudication of it 
according to the records at Lancaster. 

Father Hughes says: ‘‘The rules of the Society and the directions 
of Superiors always forbade the carrying of such incumbrance as 
trusts, and, if regulations had not been at hand to prohibit the as- 
sumption of these burdens, ample justification for rejecting them 
would have been found in the early years of this century (nine- 


teenth). For between 1805 and 1830 there was scarcely a piece of 


Jesuit property in Pennsylvania, Maryland or Virginia, held by 
whatsoever title, even though it came down, so to speak, from time 
immemorial, that was not disputed.” 


Though all the property of ‘‘the old Schoolmaster” was willed 
to Father Molyneux, the making of Father De Barth the executor 
and confiding to him the ‘‘intention’’ he had in making the bequest 
seem to indicate that he made Father De Barth executor because 
being lately resident he could more readily make collections of the 
several notes due. That the bequest was to Father Molyneux in 
Maryland seems to show that it was for a purpose which would be 
made known by his executor Father De Barth and that it did not re- 
late to St. Mary’s church, Lancaster, otherwise the bequest would 
have been direct to Father De Barth. 
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REPORT AGAINST ‘‘PAPISTS” OF MARYLAND ‘‘SENDING 
CHILDREN TO FOREIGN SEMINARIES TO BE TRAINED 
IN THE PAPISTS’ RELIGION, MANY OF WHICH RE- 
TURN PRIESTS,” 1751. 


BY YE COMMITTEE OF GRIEVANCES & COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, MAY 22, 1751. 


Your Committee conceive their Duty to represent to yr Honble 
House yt ye Growth of Popery within this Province may if not timely 
checked by some additional Laws or putting into Execution ye Laws 
in being become dangerous to his Maj Dominions & his Lordships 
Govermt as it is now manifestly prejudicial to ye Protestant Interests 
& a growing grievance. That ye Papists within this Province 
Contrary to known Laws send their Children to foreign Seminaries 
there to be trained up & bred in ye Popish Religion out of ye Kings 
Obedience & where they imbibe Principles destructive of our Relig- 
ious & Civil Rights many of wch return Priests or Jesuits & here 
live together in Societies Propagating with great Industry their 
Doctrine. That such & other Seminary Priests or Jesuits so living 
together in the Houses of their Own with Public Mass Houses, some 
taking upon themselves to Teach youth, purchase Many Tracts of 
Land Plantations wch they Pretendly hold in their own right extend- 
ing such their settlements to ye back parts of this Province. That 
as numbers of Germans French & other Foreigners come into settle 
the Back & remote parts among wch are Divers Papists Jesuits or 
Priests of their own Nations if not timely Prevented altogether be- 
come a Dangerous intestine Enemy to Join French or Indians who 
are but too Near & surrounding ye British Settlemts on this Conti- 
nent & whose incursions into our Neighboring provinces wth ye Dev- 
astations & Cruelties by them Committed in ye late war is butt to 
Recent an Example of what may be apprehended. The fatal conse- 
quences to all his Majties Loyal Subjects of Maryld wch must attend 
this Spreading Evil are too many for us to enumerate. Therefore 
we humbly submit ym to ye Consideration of yr Honble House. 


Signed pr Ordr 
WM. WILKINS CLK. 


[From Archives of Baltimore, July 27, 1907.] 
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PROTEST OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND MINISTERS OF MARY- 
LAND AGAINST ‘‘POPISH” SCHOOLMASTERS AND 
POPISH PRIESTS. 


(Archives of Baltimore, Unindexed.) 


TO HIS EXCY HORATIO SHARPE ESQR Goverr of ye Prov- 
ince of Maryland. The Memorial of the subscribing Parochial 
Clergy of ye Church of England in the said province most humbly 
sheweth— 


That the Memorialists having met to consider of matters rela- 
tive to their Duty do apprehend it proper to lay the following acts 
before your Excy— 


tly. That several Popish Schoolmasters do publicly and openly 
keep School & Teach Protestant Children to ye great danger of 
Corrupting their Principals and giving them an early inclination to 
that communion— 


2ly. That not only many Children of Popish parents are sent 


to be Educated in Foreign Seminaries but that there is a known in- 
stance of Papists endeavouring to influence a Protestant Father to 
send his children to St. Omers— 


3ly. That the endeavours of the popish priests to withdraw 
our people from the communion of the Church of England and the 
illegal methods they take to effect their purposes appear from an 
Instance of a Priest in Charles Coty who being applyed to by a young 
couple for Marriage who had been published by him in his Chap- 
pel the man a papist the Woman a protestant and finding the Woman 
inflexible to his perswasions to turn Papist,turned them both violent- 
ly out of the Chappel in the presence of the Congregation & from a 
practice said to be common with them of obliging the protestant party 
married by them to one of their Communion to give a Solemn Oath 
that the Children of that Marriage shall be brought up in their 
Communion— 


4thly. That their pwblick preaching is so notorious & unreserv- 
ed that there are known instances of their preaching publickly to 
large mixt Congregations in Portabacco Court House in Charles 
Coty— 
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5thly. That several Dissenting Teachers of various Sects & 
Denominations do contrary to the laws of this province preach 
publicly without taking the Oaths to the Government— 


6th. That several abuses have been committed & illegal Mar- 
riages contracted by the Clerks giving out Licensce without Ex- 
amination or any Oath or security when taken in Doubtful Cases ac- 
cording to ye usage of the Church of England. All such are humbly 
submitted to yor Excy care & consideration by 


Yor Excy most Humble Serts the Memorialists 


ALEXANDER MALCOLM THOMAS CRADLOCK 
JAMES McGILL THOMAS BACON 
WILLIAM BROGDON SAMUEL CLAGETT 
THOMAS CHASE ISAAC CAMBELL 
HUGH DEAN WALTER CHAMBERS 


THEOPHILUS SWIFT. 


[Endorsed, ‘‘A Copy of a Memorial presented to his Excellency 
Hor. Sharpe Esq. by Eleven Bigoted Priests of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Not dated.] 


In countries where the New Year began in March, as pointed out 
by E. Gordon Duff, in his work on ‘‘Early Printed Books,” there is 
apt to be confusion with dates unless it is remembered, for example, 
that the 20th of January, 1490, is later than the zoth of December, 
1490. The beginning of the year varied in different countries, and 
often in different towns. The four most usual times for its com- 
mencement were: Christmas day, December 25; the day of the Cir- 
cumcision, January 1; the day of Conception, March 25, and the day 
of Resurrection (Easter). The 25th of March was, on the whole, 
most common; but in dating any book exactly the rule for the parti- 
cular town where it was printed should be ascertained.—[Publisher’s 
Weekly, No. 1859.] 





THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 


Ear.Ly IRISH SETTLERS CALLED THEMSELVES IRISH AND NOTHING 
More. 


The following communications were sent the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger by Editor THE RESEARCHES: 


‘In your remarks concerning the claim that the Germans ‘in 
1776 preceded others in their desire and determination to achieve 
independence,’ you state there were ‘three national stocks in this 
State’ and you name ‘the Scotch-Irish’ as one. Where do you get 
the historical right so to class any ‘national stock which settled this 
State’ by such a name? Not in the records of those days. The 
‘national stock’ you speak of was everywhere at that time called 
Irish. Simply that and nothing more. They so called themselves 
and they were so called by others. 

‘*Besides that fact another is that when the term ‘Scotch-Irish’ 
was used at all it was as a term of opprobrium. The earliest use of 
the word which I have found was in 1757, and that was the case of 
false information being given to the authorities in England. Little 
or no attention was given it, as it probably came ‘from some Scotch- 
Irishman.’ 

‘‘Hanna in his work on the Scotch-Irish shows the use of the 
word in 1763 as one of disrespect. It is seldom found prior to the 
Revolution save as meaning one of the Irish not worthy of respect. 
The ‘national stock’ were Irish—the settlers were Irish—the active 
men, the merchants, professional men and men of character in any 
relation of life were Irish. These would have resented, and perhaps 
with a blow, being called ‘Scotch-Irish.’ Yet their descendants 
seem to think it a distinctive, honorable designation to be known by 
an appellation their forefathers would have detested. 

‘*The truth of history is that the term only came into common 
use about the second quarter of the 19th century, when the Irish 
Catholic immigration began in any marked numbers. Anti-Catholic 
antipathy began then to show signs of the force it later manifested. 
The Protestant Irish, in order to mark the distinction in religion, 
began to call themselves ‘the Scotch-Irish’ in order to make it evident 
they were not to be classed among the Irishmen who were Catholic. 
Then the name was used which their ancestors abhorred. Ever 
since and now of common knowledge ‘Irish’ means Catholic and 
‘Scotch-Irish’ means Protestant. 
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‘‘So, to the people of to-day the Public Ledger conveys the be- 
lief that the ‘national stock’ which settled this State was wholly 
Protestant. This was largely so, of course, but not sufficient to cast 
out the Irish-Irish, or Catholic, settlers. The Protestant Irish were 
called in the records and called themselves Irish. Let them be so 
called now and not by a term founded on personal degradation and 
built up in our day on religious hatred. Irish would be historically 
true and not a suggestion of religious intolerance, a demon that ought 
never to have life in Pennsylvania above all States.” 


July 29, 1907. 


This brought ‘‘Ulster Scot,” ‘‘Duncan” and other repliers. 
They got these shots: 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Your correspondent ‘‘Ulster Scot” ought not to disguise himself, 
but should stand out in the open under his own name, so one could 
judge his fitness to discuss the question as to the correctness of the 
Public Ledger naming ‘‘the Scotch-Irish” as one of the ‘‘national 
stocks” which settled Pennsylvania and thereby ignoring those of 
Ireland whom, for distinction’s sake, we may call the Irish-Irish. 


That is the only question. It has no relation whatever to the going 
of certain Scotch to the confiscated lands of the Irish in-northern 
Ireland. The subject relates to the coming of thousands of their 
descendants to this State and what they were called when they came 
and what they called themselves. 

These people when in Ireland and those of the same stock now 


” 


there were not and are not called ‘‘Scotch-Irish,” notwithstanding 
all that ‘‘Ulster Scot”’ tells about their origin. Why call them now 
what they are not called in Ireland and were not called when they 
came to settle in Pennsylvania? 

Let ‘‘Ulster Scot’’ and all like him examine the Colonial records, 
list of arrivals of vessels from Ireland or any kind of records whatso- 
ever, and the name given these people is everywhere found to be 
“Trish.” That and nothing more. The term ‘‘Scotch-Irish” is of 
American origin and practically began in the lifetime of persons yet 
living. 

These people when they came to America and while here called 
themselves ‘‘Irish.”” In 1737 they organized the Irish Charitable 
Society of Boston and it exists to-day under the same name—“‘‘Irish.”’ 
They founded the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia, and, 
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unlike their Boston brethren, those of this city did not limit their 
membership to Protestants; they admitted Catholics and adopted 
a medal which each member had to wear at meetings, which represen- 
sented Hibernia joining hands with America by Liberty and St. 
Patrick trampling on a snake. Wasn’t that ‘‘Irish’? Where 
was the ‘‘Scotch”? Why didn’t these men join the Scotch Thistle 
Society, organized about 20 years before? That was where they be- 
longed if ‘‘Ulster Scot” is right. No, these men here and elsewhere 
formed distinctively Irish societies, not only in Colonial times, but in 
the first quarter of the 19th century. 

He talks about ‘‘the heavy emigration” of these people to Amer- 
ica; yet take the year 1729, one of the ‘‘heaviest’’ in Colonial times. 
What is the record? Scotch, 43; Irish, 5,655. And these people 
were ‘‘Scotch,”’ were they? Yet only 43 got on the record as such, 
while more than 5,000, mind you, recorded themselves and were set 
down as ‘‘Irish.’”” Now, anyone who has the slighest knowledge 
founded on Colonial research knows that this vast number was al- 
most wholly of these people who he insists were ‘‘Scotch” or ‘‘Scots.” 

Grant that they were so in blood and so called themselves in 
Ireland; what induced them when they came here to call themselves 
‘‘Irish” and abandon the ‘‘Scotch’’? Did they give Scotch names 
to their settlements? Not at all. Distinctively Irish names, and 
most of them remain to-day. Does anyone think of Scotland when 
he hears ‘‘Derry,”’ ‘‘Donegal,” ‘‘Tyrone,’”’ ‘‘Belfast,” and such 
names of places? No, it is Ireland that is thought of, and it was 
Ireland these early settlers had in mind—not Scotland or anything 
Scotch. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Ridley Park, Pa., August 1, 1907. 


‘To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

If ‘‘Duncan”’ will read the address on the ‘‘Scotch-Irish” lately 
delivered before the Lancaster County Historical Society, and extreme- 
ly laudatory of these people, he will find that the author declares 
the term Scotch-Irish is of American origin and is not used in Ireland. 
So do all who have given serious study to the subject, like Hanna in 
his work on the Scotch-Irish. The ‘‘waste of time’’ Duncan is so 
solicitous about is on the part of those who deny the American 
origin of the term. But above all other considerations is the fact 


that in Ireland, in the past or now, the people are not called Scotch- 
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Irish. When they came to this country they called themselves Irish 
and are everywhere in records called the same name. There is no 
getting over that fact. The record of 1729, the heaviest year of immi- 
gration, settles that as a fact that they were Irish—5,655 of them to 
43 Scotch. 

I guess it is ‘‘unprofitable’’ to ‘‘Duncan,”’ who again is a disguised 
defender of these people, to discuss the question. I have no desire 
to do so further than to protest against the ignoring of all other of the 
Irish settlers of this State and constituting the ‘‘Scotch-Irish” as 
a ‘‘national stock’’ when ‘‘Ulster Scot” and ‘‘Duncan’’ assert they 
were not ‘‘of the Irish” national stock but of the Scotch. So even 
their praisers do not agree what they really were. No matter what 
their original ‘‘stock”’ may have been, they became Irish, were proud 
of it, resented England’s treatment, as did the native Irish they dis- 
placed, left Ireland as ‘‘Irish,’”’ landed here as ‘‘Irish,’”’ called them- 
selves ‘‘Irish,”’ and only in the days beginning, say, 1825-30 began 
to be called ‘‘the Scotch-Irish,” simply as a distinction to separate 
them from the Catholic Irish, then beginning to come in goodly num- 
bers. Even since 1820, when the United States began to collect 
figures on itamigration, those of these people who have come are not 
recorded as ‘‘Scotch-Irish.”’ It is a term founded in our day on relig- 
ious prejudice, and ought to have no existence in Pennsylvania. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Atlantic City, August 5, 1907. 


Then came ‘‘Anglo-Saxon,’”’ ‘‘Mac,’’ Jamie MacDonald and 
‘“‘A Bather,’”’ but the editor probably thought I had trounced the 
others bad enough, so my shots at these chaps didn’t get in print. 
I have to have some recreation, haven’t I? 


Dear Mr. Griffin: 

I have been reading in the National Hibernian a reprint of your 
letters on the ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’ that appeared in the Ledger, having 
read the first of them in the Ledger itself. 

It seems to me you clearly have the better of the argument. 
Yet with that, Cui bono? If these people were and are alien to the 
Irish in blood, in feeling, in religion, why should we trouble ourselves 
about them: why not let them call themselves anything they please? 
Don’t we flatter them and possibly cheapen ourselves by making so 
much of them? The argument in your case was, not what they were 
but what they called themselves, and on that I say you clearly won. 
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But isn’t the question in real life what are they; not what are 
they called? 

For my part I have never pretended to believe that certain very 
distinguished men, vaunted as Irish, were really Irish in the least de- 
gree. Though they and their people may have lived in Ireland for 
generations, they kept themselves so rigidly apart from the masses 
of the people that they remained wholly English—and this not- 
withstanding the fact that we placed them over us at our public 
dinners on Irish occasions. 

Is it, perhaps, not best to admit to ourselves candidly that, owing 
to obvious reasons for which we are not accountable, the show of real 
distinction which we can make among the ‘‘sure-enough”’ Irish is not 
large, and then go ahead and build up on the foundations we really 
have? 

With the best wishes for your continued prosperity, 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. K. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq. 


A SIGN OF TAKING ROOT. 


Archbishop Bayley, when Bishop of Newark, N. J., wrote Father 
Finotti, saying: ‘“‘One of the best signs that the Catholic Church 
has taken root and is growing up vigorously in this country will be 
an increased interest among our people about everything connected 
with the planting and spread of our Faith in this part of the world.” 


“INTELLIGENT LABOR.” 


Hon. A. M. Keiley, when compiler of the History of the Church 
in Richmond, Va., in 1874, wrote saying: ‘“‘A few years more and 
the vast majority of those in whose memories are stored the materials 
for such history will have passed to their account, and invaluable 
material will forever perish which a little intelligent labor will secure.”’ 





NEW YORK “PATRIOTS” RAISE A REGIMENT “TO KEEP 
UNDER PROPER SUBJECTION REGULARS, ROMAN 
CATHOLICS AND SAVAGES.” 


The Provincial Congress of New York received the following 
communication : ; 


WESTMINSTER, June 9, 1775. 
Sir: We, the Subscribers, beg leave most humbly to shew, that 
being duly impressed with the great importance of having a Regi- 
ment duly prepared in this County, in order to keep under proper 
subjection Regulars, Roman Catholics and Savages at the Northward, 
as also to be ready to all times to defend our rights and privileges 
against ministerial tyranny and oppression, seeing hostilities have 
already commenced and the sword is actually drawn in order to en- 
force certain tyrannical and arbitrary Acts of the British Parliament, 
replete with horror and repugnant to every idea of British freedom; 
we, the loyal inhabitants of this County, glowing with true martial 
ardour, and willing, with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity, to 
unsheath the sword in defence of the lives and properties of the good 
people of this ancient and truly. respectable patriotic Colony of New 
York, beg to offer our services in” the defence of this Province and 
America in general. We, therefore, with due submission, propose 
cheerfully and with the utmost gratitude to accept (if your honor- 
able Congress shall think proper) Commissions from this honorable 
Provincial Congress, viz.: Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel and Major. 
We determine to be entirely under the command and order of the 
Provincial Congress, hoping we shall truly merit the favor of the said 
Congress, and be useful instruments in serving this ancient and honor- 
able Colony of New York, as also the common grand American cause. 
Sir, your assisting us in this our humble request and presenting 
to us the above-mentioned Commissions would much oblige your 
most obedient, humble servants, 
Wa. WILLIAMS 
BENJAMIN WAITE, 
JoaB HOISINGTON. 


To the Honourable P. V. Livingston, President of the Provincial 
Congress. 


N. B.—We hope to raise a Regiment of good, active, enterprising 
soldiers in this County, which we hope will reflect Honour on this 
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Colony. The arrangement of the said Commissions we desire might 
be according to the following order: 

Major William Williams, our Delegate, to be first Colonel ; Major 
Benjamin Wait, Lieutenant Colonel, and Captain Joab Hoisington, 
Major.—{Force’s Am. Ar., 4 Series 11-939.] 


THE SANATORIUM AT WHITE HAVEN, PA. 


The White Haven Sanatorium had its inception some twelve 
years ago in the zeal and charity of the Rev. John Scully of St. Jos- 
eph’s Church, Philadelphia. As originally organized it was intended 
to provide hospital care for the poor consumptives of a single parish, 
that of itsfounder. Early in its existence, however, the applications 
for admission into hospitals came in so rapidly and from such an 
extended territory that it was determined to make it non-sectarian 
and care for all the poor consumptives possible. 

Accordingly the Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives was found- 
ed on February 21, 1895, with Dr. Lawrence F. Flick as its President. 
It was incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania on December 13, 
1897. From its formal organization until the present time the 
guiding hand has been that of its President, and to his devotion and 
enthusiasm the success of the movement must be largely attributed. 

In the charter granted in 1897 it is set forth that ‘‘said corpora- 
tion is formed for the. purpose of assisting persons ill with consump- 
tion or other forms of tuberculosis and to establish and maintain a 
hospital for their proper care and medical treatment.”—({Journal 
of the Outdoor Life, May, 1907, by Dr. H. R. M. Landis of 
Philadelphia. ] 

Dr. Flick was President of the Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia. He induced me to compile the Life of Commodore 
John Barry and perhaps but for his urging, encouragement and help, 
all my work for Barry might not have come to pass. 

His labors for the prevention of tuberculosis and the cure of 
those afflicted with it have given him an international fame. 





ARREST OF CHARLES CARROLL FOR “FIXING A SCAN- 
DALOUS AND MALICIOUS ADVERTISEMENT ON THE 
DOOR” OF THE MARYLAND ASSEMBLY—1751. 


Tuesday, June 4, 1751. 


The order of the day being read, the House took into considera- 
tion the Paper Advertisement fixed at the door of the House on the 
24th day of May last, and on reading and considering the same the 
question was put whether said advertisement doth contain scandalous 
and malicious reflections upon the proceedings of this House and 
Members thereof or not. 

Resolved in the Affirmative, 39 votes. 

For the Negative, 7 votes. 

Wednesday Morning, June 5, 1751. 

The House met according to adjournment. 

The members were called and all appeared as yesterday. The 
proceedings of yesterday were read. And a further consideration of 
the advertisement set up by Charles Carroll, Esq., Resolved that the 
advertisement fixed up at the door of this House by Charles Carroll, 
Esq., a powerful and leading Roman Catholic, contains matter scan- 
dalous and malicious reflecting upon the proceedings of this House in 
general and a member theteof in particular and is a violation of the 
rights and privileges of this House. Thereupon ordered that the 
said Charles Carroll, Esq., be taken into the custody of the sergeant 
attending this House. 

On motion of a member that the word False be inserted in the 
above Resolve. 

The Question was put whether the word False shall be inserted 
in the above Resolve or not. Resolved in the Negative. 

Affirmative, 15; Negative, 27. 

The Serjeant at Arms attending this House acquaints the speaker 
that in obedience to the order of this House he had taken into his 
custody the body of Charles Carroll, Esq. Ordered that a warrant be 
made out and directed to the Sheriff of Anne Arundel County and 
Keeper of the Public Goal in the City of Annapolis to take into his 
custody the body of Charles Carroll, Esq., of the City of Annapolis, 
which warrant was accordingly made out in the following words, viz. : 

By the Lower House of Assembly, June 6, 1751. 

You are hereby ordered to take into your custody the body of 
Charles Carroll, Esq., of the City of Annapolis, now in the custody of 
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the Serjeant at Arms, for scandalously and maliciously reflecting 
upon the proceedings of the House in General and a Member thereof 
in particular, and for violating the Rights and Privileges of this 
House, and him safe keep closed confined until he shall make a due 
submission and be discharged from such confinement by Order of 
this House for which this shall be your sufficient warrant. 
Signed per order, 
P. HAMMOND, Speaker. 


To John Gassaway, Esq., Sheriff of Anne Arundel County and 
Keeper of the Public Goal in the City of Annapolis. 

Thereupon the question was put whether the words Public Goal 
be inserted in the warrant or not. 


Resolved in the Negative. 22 affirmative and 29 in negative. 

Ordered that the Sheriff of Anne Arundel County do attend this 
House immediately. The Sheriff of Anne Arundel County by his 
Deputy in pursuance of the Order of the House attended and was 
called to the Bar. Mr. Speaker acquainted him that by the order of 


the House he do forthwith take the body of Charles Carroll, Esq., 
now in custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and keep him safe in close 
confinement until he shall make a due submission and be discharged 
from such confinement by order of this House. 

The Sheriff was ordered to withdraw. 


A SUBMISSION REQUIRED OF MR. CARROLL: 

Mr. Speaker: I am very sorry that the paper which I fixt up 
at the Door of your House has given offense. I assure you, Sir, that 
I had no intention either to reflect upon the proceedings or violate 
the Privileges of the House of Delegates, but for the offense I ask par- 
don of the Honorable House in General and of any member in partic- 
ular that by your Honorables may be thought to be more immedi- 
ately pointed at by the advertisement. 

So far Mr. Carroll offered to submit. 

[Archives Baltimore, unindexed.]} 

This was the Father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. -The 
wording of the advertisement has not been discovered though it is 
among the archives at Baltimore I am assured. 
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APPEAL “AGAINST THE TYRANNY OF THE HIERARCHY” 
SENT TO PREVENT CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1825. 
My Dear Sir Robert: 

I should have done myself the honor of writing to you sooner, 
but I waited to hear of your return from Constantinople. I sincerely 
hope you and your good lady have safely arrived in dear old Eng- 
land, which I assure you I still love as sincerely as when we parted 
twenty years back. . In looking over the English papers, I find the 
emancipation of the Catholics forms a considerable subject of debate ; 
perhaps you may have forgotten that you and I differed as to the 
policy of repealing the penallaws. I have always been much in favor 
of these people, whom I considered oppressed, but I am now thorough- 
ly convinced that you were right when you asserted the Catholics 
had already too much liberty. ... I have had an opportunity lately of 
getting a more complete insight into their real doctrines, and some 
circumstances have come to my knowledge which place their church 
government in a truly diabolical.light, and have shown me at once 
how impolitic it would be for England to give these people more 
freedom. .. . In this country, unrestrained by penal laws, and un- 
watched by the jealous eye of a Protestant Government, the Prelates 
exercise a most unlimited and cruel stretch of power over the clergy 
and people, that must eventually end in separating the American 
Church from the Roman See. .. . That you may judge for yourself, 
I send you one of their own Pamphlets, which fully displays 
their abominable doctrines, and which will convince you, as it has me, 
no honest man can remain in their church. This has come from the 
Metropolitan at Baltimore, not Dr. Carroll, who was Arch Bishop 
when you were here, but Dr. Marechall, who is a Frenchman and a 
Sulpician. As to the dispute which has caused this Pamphlet to 
appear, I shall not enter into the merits of the case, as you, of course, 
can feel no interest. It is sufficient to say that the unfortunate young 
Priest who has fallen into the hands of these tyrants is a gentleman, 
a man of talents, exemplary conduct, and, I presume, would not go all 
lengths with them. As soon as you have perused it, I beg you will 
put it into the hands of Mr. Hammond, Under Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Wilbeforce, and beg them to circulate it among the Ministers. 
I think it will go a great way towards setting at rest forever the 
Catholic question. . . .: 

As the people of England can never come at the real knowledge 
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of the Catholic doctrines, but through some indirect way, I cannot 
help thinking it would be of great benefit to the country at large to 
have this Pamphlet republished and noticed by the Quarterly Re- 
view. a | 

My family are all well, thank God, and desire me to present 
their respects to you and Lady Liston. 

I have the honor to be with great esteem, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
A. W. 


[Archives of Baltimore, Case 12, Q] 

“The dispute’”’ was the Connell-Hogan-Harold Schism at St. 
Mary’s—the Priest was Hogan. 

The copy at Baltimore is endorsed : 

“Anonymous from Philadelphia to Abp. Marechall, April 27, 
1825, ‘against the tyranny of the Hierarchy’ addressed to Sir 
Robeat Liston’”’.] 

[Endorsed, ‘Anon. to Sir Robert Liston, 1825. Against the 
Tyranny of the Cath. Hierarchy.” 

Baltimore Archives, Case No. 12, Letter Q.] 


A STORY—NOT A HISTORY. 


Charles Oscar Paullin in The American Historical Review, October 
1907, in reviewing Spear’s Short History of the Navy, stated that it 
contained misstatements respecting the founding of the Navy which 
are derived from Buell’s Paul Jones, and adds, “It should be said 
whenever occasion offers that the romancing Buell is to be read for 
story and not for his facts, which when quoted should always be veri- 
fied.” 

Yes, and this RESEARCHES was the first to declare that Buell’s 
book was a story, not a History. 





APPEAL FOR A PRIEST FOR LYNCHBURG, VA. 


LYNCHBURG, March 6, 1823. 
ight Reverend Sir: 

On an ordinary occasion and under commonplace circumstances, 

should feel myself as a stranger to you, under the necessity of apolo- 
vizing for encroaching on your time; but when I for a moment 
eflect on the indissoluble ties that bind the pastors of our holy re- 
igion to them to whom they administer, and on their reciprocal 
iuties; when I bring to mind the zeal and philanthropy which have 
ver distinguished them when the interests of religion are concerned, 
am persuaded you will deem me to have done no more than my 
luty in thus informing you of the wants and wishes of the few Roman 
atholics at this place. 

It has long been a matter of regret with many of us that we 
hould be cut off, as it were, from the communion of the holy and 
beloved religion of our fathers—that our children should be deprived 
bf the instruction of those who are appointed by Christ as pastors and 
eachers in his church; that they should be subject to imbibe the 
rroneous opinions and doctrines which are here as well as elsewhere 
nfortunately too prevalent, without having the counsel of one 
vho could properly demonstrate to their tender capacities the 
f those doctrines, and at the same time instruct and establish them 
n the faith of the true church. To those and many other disad- 
yantages we are subject, which your experience in the world will 
mable you to understand in a much clearer light than any 
anguage I could use would be able to place them. 

Under these circumstances, I need not, Reverend Sir, beg your 
mmediate consideration to our situation, as I am conscious it is of 

ch a nature as cannot fail of engaging your attention. Our num- 
bers being small, the whole sum that we could raise for the support of 
clergyman would amount to about $400 for the first year, and it is 
he opinion of some that were a gentleman to come who is willing to 
ndertake the instruction of a school, a tolerably good one could be 
brocured. There is every probability of a sufficient sum of money 
being raised for the building of a church, as some of our most respect- 
ble inhabitants, who are professedly of no sect, have generously 
ffered their assistance and are now using their influence for us. 

I should here, Reverend Sir, conclude and leave the issue to you, 
vere it not that I have been particularly requested by some who are 
mot active in the cause to mention that in order to be permanently 
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useful, it would be necessary in the first instance to send a gentleman 
who was not only possessed of considerable literary acquirements, 
but who was also a good preacher—on this our sutccessin establishinga 
church solely rests. As we cannot of ourselves accomplish our purpose, 
we must necessarily interest the public in our cause, and nothing will 
stimulate them more than pulpit eloquence. If we could get for the 
first year such a preacher as the Rev. Mr. Baxter of Georgetown, 
there would be littledoubt of our success. If wecannot obtain a clergy- 
man of talents for the present we would prefer waiting until there is 
one vacant. For our own parts it would be immaterial, but it is ab- 
solfitely necessary for the establishment of our church when Catho- 
licity is altogether unknown. Presbyterian and Methodist pulpits 
here are filled by men of no ordinary talents; it would be more neces- 
sary that our clergyman should be able to vindicate and enforce in 
an eloquent manner the sacred though greatly misrepresented doc- 
trines of our church. With such a person to come, he would always 
be able to command a numerous and respectable audience, and from 
the number of persons here who have not apparently a predilection 
for any particular sect, he would probably be instrumental in bring- 
ing them into the bosom of the true church, thus rendering them 
happy here and hereafter. 
Waiting your answer, I remain, Reverend Sir, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. DUFFY. 





APPEAL OF CATHOLICS OF RICHMOND,,.VA., FOR A PRIEST, 


1812. 


To the Right Rev. John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, etc. 
The following petition is humbly and respectfully submitted by the 
Catholics of Richmond, State of Virginia: 

Right Reverend Father in God: 

The Catholics of Richmond, who constitute a small but zealous 
and faithful portion of the numerous flock entrusted to your apos- 
tolic superintendence, have long viewed with deepest anguish their 
truly deplorable situation in respect to the most important of all 
concerns, religion. Temptations and dangers surround them on 
all sides, the foe of salvation incessantly lays snares in their path. 
Yet they have no spiritual guide, no citadel to which they may fly 
from the wiles and the violence of a restless foe. They hear not the 
salutary voice that warns against deviations from the pure doctrines 
of the true faith; the friendly hand that supports the frail faith and 
tottering steps of the struggling Christian is not stretched out 
to them. Their souls thirst in vain after the vivifying influence of 
the holy sacraments. Their children, too, those interesting pledges 
of chaste affection, whose eternal as well as temporal welfare it is their 
bounden duty to promote, their children, alas! are unavoidably sur- 
rendered, in religious matters, to the most fatal dereliction. In that 
tender age, so favorable to the inculcation of faith, piety and moral 
principles, they often wander like stray lambs; no careful pastor 
collects them in the folds of the Lord, nourishes their young minds 
with the doctrines of Life, develops their nascent virtues, or checks 
their vices, fortifies them against both present and future perils, in 
short, gradually inures them to the yoke of Christ and to the ways 
of salvation. With indescribable sorrow the Catholics of Richmond 
feel this alarming relaxation of religious and moral ties; they compare 
themselves to branches lopped from the parent tree, and withering 
for want of that nutritious supply which alone could refresh and 
invigorate them. 

To you, Reverend Father in God, they look for prompt and effi- 
cient relief ; they are fully conscious of your apostolic solicitude for 
the spiritual comfort of all those who compose your flock. 

They know that this candid representation of their religious 
wants will excite your parental sympathy, that you will extend to 
them your fostering care. 

They request, therefore, earnestly request, a Holy minister of 
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your choice, one who by his exemplary conduct and able discharge 
of the sacred functions will shine among them a bright and useful 
luminary; one whose actions will edify whilst his words instruct; 
and, on account of local circumstances, one acquainted not only 
with the English, but also with the French language. But why mi- 
nutely delineate the character under consideration? Who better than 
yourself, Right Reverend Father in God, is able to discern genuine 
sacerdotal worth? For the support of the clergyman who may 
eventually be sent among us Eight Hundred dollars per annum have 
already been obtained by subscription, and this sum will probably be 
increased, as several Catholics have yet to contribute. We will use 
every possible exertion to effect the building of a church; a lot has 
already been presented by a zealous Catholig for that pious purpose. 
Until the erection of such a church, some convenient place shall be 
provided by us for the celebration of divine worship. 

We entreat, Right Reverend Father in God, a favourable 
answer from you in this momentous subject, either in a direct way to 
the members of our committee, or through the medium of the Rever- 
end Mr. DeLacey, whose zeal in promoting the present laudable ob- 
ject, and also in bringing as often as it has been in his power so to do 
the comforts of the true faith and of the holy word of God, we cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge. 

With deepest veneration, and with ardent prayers for the long 
continuance of your valuable and truly apostolic life, we remain, 
Right Reverend Father in God, 

Your affectionate and dutiful children in Christ, 

The Committee, 
FRANCIS PIATTI, 
DENIS McLAUGHLIN, 
L. CONVERT, 
G. WEIOZ (?) 
JOHN LAWLOR. 

Right Reverend Father in God, herewith I enclose a petition 
signed by the Committee of the Roman Catholics of Richmond, to 
your divine worship, and hope it will be in your power to furnish that 
long wished for felicity which they solicit for in the petition. 

With deepest veneration for the long continuance of your truly 
apostolic life, 

Your affectionate and dutiful Child in Christ, 

RICHMOND, March 25, 1812. JOHN LAWLOR. 
[Baltimore Archives, Case 11, Letter N.] 
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BISHOP CARROLL ON FREE MASONRY. 
[From Letter Book, Archives of Baltimore.] 


January 7, 1794. 
Mr. MicHaEL McELHINEY. 

Dear Sir: Your favour of December 25, 1793, would have been 
answered by the return of the bearer, had I not been prevented by 
uninterrupted occupation in the morning, subsequent to its delivery. 

Severe and heavy censures, even that of ex-communication, 
have been denounced by two successive Popes agaifist all persons 
who continue in or join the Society and frequent the lodges of Free 
Masons, and the reason alleged is that their meetings are (found by 
experience) to be destructive of morality, and to diminish very much 
the habit of religious exercises. Ido not pretend that these decrees 
are received generally by the Church, or have full authority in this 
diocese; but they ought to be a very serious warning to all good 
Christians not to expose themselves to dangers which the Supreme 
head of the Church has judged to be so contagious. I, myself, likewise, 
have been well informed by those who have retired from the meetings 
of the Free Masons that their principal inducement was to shun the 
dangers of immorality which attended those meetings. They did 
not accuse the institution of masonry as having immorality for its 
object, but they assured me that intemperate drinking, obscene 
conversation, and indelicate songs, to say nothing of other vices, were 
almost always the consequences of holding a lodge; and that there 
were ceremonies not very consistent with decency practiced on 
certain occasions. Besides these general reasons, I have heard often 
that the most improper meetings of all were those which are held in 
small country villages, or at solitary taverns; that, in general, they 
were rendezvouses for intemperance and the vices which follow it. 
Now the knowledge of these things may have been the inducement 
with Mr. Boarman for deciding on your case, and if he really knew 
that you exposed yourself without necessity, to the above dangers, he 
cannot be blamed for his cc-duct. 

However that may be, allow me, as your pastor, to recommend 
to you and others of our Church to live mindful of the advice of 
the apostle, work your salvation with fear and trembling, and 
therefore not to trust to yourselves so far as to mix in societies 
which the first pastors and the most eminent prelates of the 
Church have deemed to be hurtful to piety and religion. It is 
alleged, I know, by friends of this institution that it is directed to 
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most humane and benevolent purposes, and from their concurrent 
testimony I have no doubt but that some objects of this nature are 
contemplated by it; but it ought not to be enough for a Christian 
that good may result from it ; he should likewise have no well grounded 
reasons to fear that by becoming a member he will not be led him- 
self nor be the cause of leading others into vicious dissipation. 

Such, Sir, is the opinion which after much dispassionate and 
anxious enquiry and much observation I have formed of free-mason- 
ry. I therefore conclude with earnestly advising you and every other 
member of our Church to avoid forming or continuing any connec- 
tion with it. I am, 

Sir, 
aR x 


MRS. SETON. 


A Roman telegram says that the Holy Father has assured the 
American Bishops that the beatification of Mrs. Seton, foundress of 
the American Sisters of Charity, will shortly be considered. So our 
papers have reported 

In the Baltimore Archives there are twenty-two letters of Mrs. 
Seton to Archbishop Carroll, written from 1806 to 1815. There are 
also eleven to Robert Goodloe Harper and five to Archbishop Mare- 
chal. [Case 19 N.] 

Bishop Carroll, writing April 8, 1806, to James Barry, thirty 
Partition St., New York, introducing Mr. Felicchi, said: 

“T have conversed much with him about Mrs. Seton and her chil- 
dren. In concert with Bishop Neale I provided means for the recep- 
tion and education of her two sons at Georgetown College, for at 
least some years and trusted that in time Providence would open 
other resources. Mr. Felicchi, after expressing every suitable ac- 
knowledgment, seems rather disposed at present to advise their 
mother to send them to Montreal, but nothing will be determined 
before his return to your city.—{Archives, Case 9, C.] 
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WASHINGTON AND FREEMASONRY 


‘This holding forth of George Washington as a Freemason is in 
the nature of a falsehood,” says the Catholic Columbian. ‘‘It is the 
suppression of the full truth and the suggestion of a falsehood. 
While it is true that Washington joined the Order, he was not 
attached to it—he attended very few of its meetings, and for a long 
time before his death was practically out of it. He was not a conscious 
and willing follower of Weishaupt. There is the proof of this in 
Washington’s own words.” (Quoted by—<Sacred Heart Review.) 

It is, rather, ‘‘the suppression of the full truth and the suggestion 
of a falsehood”’ to talk as the Columbian does. He was attached to 
Masonry as much, perhaps, as to his Church—the Episcopal— 
and up to his death continued a member and admirer of the “‘Society” 
as he called it. Ample proof of this can easily be found if sought for. 
Here are a few: 

To the Grand Lodge of South Carolina he wrote May 2, 1791: 
Your sentiments on the establishment and exercise of our equal 
government are worthy of an association whose principles lead to 
purity of morals and are beneficial of action.” 

To the King David Lodge of Newport R. I. he wrote, August 17, 
1791: 

‘‘Being persuaded that a just application of the principles on 
which the Masonic fraternity is founded must be promotive of private 
virtue and public prosperity I shall always be happy to advance the 
interests of the Society and to be considered by them as a deserving 
brother.” 

Getting down to a short ‘‘time before his death’’ it is of record 
that he wrote the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, December 27, 1797: 

‘‘The grand object of Masonry is the happiness of the human 
race.” 

To the Grand Lodge of Maryland he wrote March 27, 1797: 

‘*My attachment to the Society of which we are members will 
dispose me always to contribute my best endeavors to promote the 
honour and interest of the craft.” 

On November 8, 1798, he wrote the Grand Lodge of Maryland: 

‘*So far as I am acquainted with the principles and dogmas of 
Freemasonry I conceive them to be founded on benevolence and 
to be exercised only for the good of mankind. I cannot therefore, 
upon this ground, withdraw my approbation from it.” 

These are ‘‘proofs in Washington’s own words.” 
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Numerous other citations could be given to show that Washing- 
ton, though he may not have presided as Master or attended many 
meetings of Lodges was in full accord with the principles of the Order 
and never disavowed his membership. He attended meetings, 
the funeral of a member and participated in its public ceremonies. 

We Catholics prattle about Lafayette as a Catholic yet he was 
a Mason and a better Mason than a Catholic. Were he alive today 
He would not as a French Mason be permitted to enter any lodge in 
the United States, though he visited more Masonic Lodges in his 
lifetime in our country than he did Catholic churches. A protestant 
church served him just as well. When in Philadelphia on his visit 
to America in 1824-5, he attended Christ Church, Episcopal, and 
the Masonic Lodge. 


OLD CATHOLIC JAMESTOWN. 
By LAURENCE J. KENNY, S. J. 


On May 13, three hundred years ago, the Virginia colony, whose 


memory the nation is celebrating this year, disembarked on the 
peninsula of Jamestown. Two years later, Ecija, the pilot-in-chief 
of Florida, was sent out by Spanish officials to ascertain what the 
Englishmen were doing and where they were located. He sailed 
along the Atlantic coast, measuring his distances with great accur- 
acy, and he brought back word that the new English settlement was 
on the very site of Guandape. Historians like John Gilmary Shea, 
who have taken the trouble to examine Ecija’s calculations of dis- 
tances admit his testimony as indisputable that Jamestown and 
Guandape are the same spot. Guandape is the old Catholic James- 
town. A colony of six hundred souls—perhaps the greatest that 
, Jamestown ever knew—was settled here eighty-one years before 
John Smith reached the Virginia shores. It is quite possible that 
when the English colony sailed up the James River on that eventful 
morning in May, the clearings, the levelings, the old foundations, 
and other remains of the former settlement, may have determined 
them on the selection of this place for their future home.—[Ave Maria, 


August 28, 1907.] 





CONFIRMATION TOUR OF ARCHBISHOP WHITFIELD OF 
BALTIMORE, 1828. 


[From Note Book, Archives of Baltimore.] 


On the 31st, the fifth Sunday of August, I confirmed fifty-seven 
persons at Harford Church. The weather being excessively hot 
(92 in Baltimore), thro’ the heat and from kneeling too long at 
the end of Mass I fell down in the Sacristy and fainted. Reverend 
Mr. Smith sang High Mass and I preached. 

The children confirmed shed tears, not a dry eye amongst them, 
and all sobbers or criers; the Reverend T. O’Brien appeared to be 
doing much good in that congregation. We returned to Baltimore 
on Monday. 

Friday, September 12, at 2 P. M., I left Baltimore, slept that 
night at the Manor, and reached Frederick on Saturday at 3 P. M. On 
Sunday, September 14, I confirmed at Frederick eighty-five persons. 
Mr. McElroy sang High Mass, Mr.Grau and Mr. Jamieson being Deacon 
and sub-deacon. I preached both morning and evening. Fine weather 
and numerous congregation. Mr. Taney dined with us, to whom 
I showed the letter of Mr. Harold to the President and the letter of 
Mr. Brent on the same subject to Mr. Brown in Paris. 

On Monday, September 15, went, accompanied by Mr. McElroy, 
to Liberty Town, twelve miles. On the following day confirmed 
there twenty persons. Mr. McElroy said a Low Mass and I preached 
and likewise gave instructions. A lady’s voice in the choir very 
fine, and her husband, who sang with her, has a good bass voice. 
We dined at Mr. Coales’ and returned the same evening to Frederick. 

I set out from Baltimore on Saturday morning, October 25, 
and arrived at the house of the Visitation the same evening. 

Sunday, October 26, I confirmed at St. Patrick’s, Washington, 
180 persons, and preached to a crowded church; dined at Mr. Mat- 
thews’. ae 

November 1 I confirmed in G. Town, at Trinity Church, 377 
persons, and preached. 

November 2, Sunday, confirmation at St. Peter’s, Washington, 


127. Read a sermon from a very low and narrow stand in the 


pulpit. Fine order observed by the children, who had not only been 


well instructed in their catechism, but well drilled for the ceremony. 
Father Dzorozinki sang High Mass with assisting priest, deacon 
and sub-deacon. 
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in the course of the week dined at Mr. King’s and Mr. Daniel 
Carrol, Washington, at near four o’clock. 

In G. Town dined twice at the College and once at Mrs. Mosher’s. 
I confirmed eight at the College and nine at the Convent. I said 
High Mass at the Convent on All Souls’ Day, and preached there on 
the first Friday of the month. 

On Saturday afternoon set out from the Convent, where I had 
remained a fortnight, and arrived in the evening at Alexandria. The 
following .day, Sunday, ninth hour, confirmed there 104 persons. 
I preached in the morning on the Sact. of Penance. Many Protes- 
tants and a crowded Church. Father Smith preached in the evening; 
the Church nearly full. Good singing and a fine organ. 

On Tuesday morning left Mr. Fairclough’s, embarked carriage, 
with my horse and Father Smith’s, and with W. S. and Sam crossed 
the Potomac in the same boat, a small and inconvenient one. Land- 
ed all safe; went to dine at Piscataway, eight miles from the ferry, 
and arrived at Mount Carmel in the evening, twelve or fourteen miles 
from Piscataway. 

Wednesday, November 12, confirmed at Mt. Carmel about 
thirty. Thursday, 13th, confirmed, Pomfret, about twenty. Pom- 
fret is about six miles from Mt. Carmel. We dined at Mrs. Spalding’s 
about half-way, and returned to Mt. Carmel in the evening. Rev. 
Wm. O’Brien attends there two congregations. 

Sunday, November 16, confirmed at St. Thomas’ Manor 
about sixty persons. I preached on the Sact. of Penance. A large 
congregation being assembled, all Catholics. 

Father Neale gave us green peas that were taken the day before 
from the garden, and a fine ‘‘Brocola’”’(?), also red head wild ducks, 
turkeys, mutton, veal, ham, etc., etc. Several neighbors dined with 
us, most of them relations of Father Neale—a Mr. Neale, Mr. Simny, 
Capt. Lancaster. 

My horse came tothe manor (sick?) of the distemper of a 
cold, which he caught in traveling. 

The organ is a good one, but out of tune; the singers were few, 
but performed pretty well, the Reverend Mr. Coombe being their 
principal leader. 


Fr. Sacchi 
Do. Cobnecke 





Medley Neck 
St. Aloysius 
St. Joseph’s 
St. Inigoes 
St. Nicholas 

Fr. Monnelly 

Fr. Wisemen 

Fr. Moneghan 


After seven weeks’ absence, I returned to Baltimore on Saturday 
morning, and in my visitation of the districts and the counties of 
Charles and St. Mary’s I confirmed 1929 persons. 


The reference on September 12, 1828, to ‘‘the letter of Mr. Har- 
old to the President” relates to the appeal of Rev. William Vincent 
Harold of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, to the President of the 
United States against the order sent him, an American citizen. from 
Rome and with Father Ryan go to Cincinnati. In the controversy 
with Father Hogan, the schismatic priest, Father Harold had been 
the great upholder of Episcopal authority, though under Bishop 
Egan he had himself resisted it. But when Bishop Conwell suspend- 
ed him and took the pastorship of St. Mary’s Church from him he 
again resisted the very authority he had been upholding against 
Hogan antl even appealed to the United States government to 
protect him from ordering him where to go in this country. He was 
the evil one to the Church of Philadelphia. 





RATES OF RETRIBUTION ESTABLISHED FOR THE DIO- 
CESE OF BALTIMORE, 1792. 


For a Mass 

For a High Mass of Requiem 

Wax Candles, at 

For burial in the churchyard of a grown person 

Ofaninfant ... 

For a funeral sermon at the place of the priest’s residence. 

For burying in a family burying ground—to be regulated 
by the extraordinary trouble and the distance ..... 

For marrying in church 

For marrying in a private house 

For marrying in a private house at a distance from the 
priest’s residence, in proportion to his trouble 


1. Nothing is required from poor people. 

2. When a priest has a sufficient revenue from pew rents or 
otherwise, he ought to apply these retributions to some works of 
charity such as charity schools, sick, books of piety, etc. 


[Archives, Baltimore, Synod, 1791, Note Book.] 


The following document is without date or signature, but prob- 
ably by Archbishop Maréchal during his Administration: 


RaTE OF RETRIBUTION TO BE Paip To Pastors OF SOULS IN THE 
Diocese of Baltimore, such as I collected it from some manu- 
scripts of Dr. Carroll: 


-§0 
High Mass Requiem, Priest .50 
Altar expenses 
Organist 
Every singer 
Baptism—Church expenses and registering 
Burial in the graveyard of the church 
Priest for a white grown person 
Blacks and infants 
Burying ground 
Grave digger (grown persons) 
” “ (infants) 
Funeral Sermon 





Burial out of the graveyard, $20, and more over $1.00 per mile 
from the Church 

Marriage in the Church 

In private houses 

More over $1.00 per mile from the Church 

Churching a woman 

Certificate of baptisms, marriages and burials, each 


THE “GOOD” ARE THE “UNWORTHY.” 


It is commonplace prattle that ‘‘a good Catholic is a good citi- 


zen.” In very few cases is that true. A good Catholic is a good 


man, but he rare is a good citizen. His ‘“‘goodness” makes him 
unconcerned with affairs of this world and devoted as much as possible 
to living righteously and piously. He seldom concerns himself with 
public affairs and rarely votes at election times, and when he does, 
seldom votes to sustain righteousness, but usually ‘“‘goes along” with 
“the Gang.” 

Philadelphia had a noteworthy exhibit of that in 1905 when the 


very best Catholics—the most religious—the clergy even—were so 
very generally the upholders of ‘‘the Gang” of Looters. ° 

The Ave Maria puts it very clearly by saying: 

The plain truth is that the reputable citizen, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, who tells himself that politics, municipal, State, or Federal, is 
an essentially degrading business, rotten through and through, and 
who accordingly remains passive and inert, manifesting no interest 
in public affairs, and displaying no intelligent activity in the effort 
to obtain the best possible government for his cify, his common- 
wealth, or the Republic at large, may flatter himself that he is excep- 
tionally righteous and high-minded ; but, as a matter of demonstrable 
fact, he is a distinctly unworthy member of the community in which 
he lives —{January 19, 1907.] 





TELL THE TRUTH. 


Some few years ago in England, at a clerical meeting, a promi- 
nent ecclesiastic read a paper upon what he was pleased to call ‘“The 
Catholic Presentment of History.” I have always been at a loss to 
know exactly what is meant by such a term. I know what History 
means; and I know, alas! too well, how it has been prostituted by 
parties for the sake of gaining controversial victories. 

I have read so-called Catholic histories ; I have read also what are 
known as Protestant histories. History is Truth; and Truth needs no 
qualification. Of course a Catholic should understand certain mat- 
ters and their real meaning in a way that a non-Catholic writer cannot 
be expected to know;so the former will be able to detect tendencies 
and trace effects back to their real causes. Beyond this, as a mere 
investigator of facts and criticiser of documents, there is nothing on 
the score of religion that gives the advantage to the Catholic over the 
non-Catholic. 

I am speaking plainly. When one writer, timid, and forgetting 
that human nature is the same everywhere and at ail times, hides or 
glosses over what is unpleasant, he presents just as much a distorted 
picture of the truth as does the blatant and virulent opponent of the 
Church who gloats over the failings and shortcomings of Catholics, 
and holds them up as the sum of all history. The suppression of 
truth suggests falsehood; and bad effects are bound to ensue from 
such immorality. 

It is a fatal policy to set before the world the spiritual aspect of 
the Church as the sole one. She has as well a human side—a very 
human side—which must be taken into full consideration. The 
true idea of the Church, that is, of the Church as she really is, can 
only be gained by an adequate comprehension of both aspects. To 
hide one hinders our vision of the other. A day will come when the 
truth will out; perhaps it will be rudely forced upon us by an enemy 
instead of a friend. Is there not always a danger of reaction, as from 
a shock, when we find that things are not what they seem, and that 
we have been deceived by those whom we trusted as guides and 
teachers of truth? And this may go further than to human things 


onty 


But, thank God, there is a better spirit abroad ; though the danger 
is always present. Cardinal Manning, toward the end of his life, 
apprehended this truth. He spoke to Leo XIILI., in 1883, of the timid- 
ity of certain historians. “If the Evangelists,” said he, ‘‘did not 
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conceal the sins of Peter and the fall of Judas, neither ought we to 
conceal the sins of bishops and of other personages.”’ ‘There are 
some,’’ he also remarked, ‘‘who would like to leave all such matters 
out of the Gospels as not being for ‘edification.’ ’’ As though real 
spiritual life can be built up on falsehood instead of on God’s truth! 

Another English cardinal, Newman, makes weighty remarks on 
the matter: ‘‘Here another great subject opens upon us, when I ought 
to be bringing these remarks to an end. I mean the epidemic peren- 
nial fidget which possesses us about giving scandal; facts are omitted 
in great histories, or glosses are put on memorable acts, because they 
are thought not edifying, whereas of all scandals such omissions, such 
glosses, are the greatest.’’—(Historical Sketches, I1., p. 231.) 

There is no need, of course, that history should be a mere gather- 
ing of scandals, or that these should be dealt with for scandal’s sake. 
But when a period in history cannot be understood without dealing 
plainly with events painful to vanity or esprit de corps, when a disas- 
trous effect cannot be explained without probing the cause to the 
bottom (probing is always painful to the probed and often to the 
prober), then, I say, in the name of the God of Truth, go on fearlessly. 
The result will be more wholesome, and will tend to a radical cure of 
a disease far better than hiding up a festering sore which affects the 
whole body.—Father Ethelred Taunton in Catholic World. 


That’s all very pretty and true, but let Father Taunton act on 
his preaching and he will find how Truth is suppressed even though 
it relate not to “‘sins of Bishops or other personages”’ nor to scandals. 
My History of Bishop Conwell has been suppressed. My sketch of 
Peter Gill, the benefactor of the Church and School of Philadelphia, 
has been suppressed also. The truth was told in each—tho’ ‘‘crushed 
Truth will rise again.” 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


HISTORIAN OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK. 


October 8, 1907. 
Mr. Martin I. J Griffin, , 

Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir: 

I have much pleasure in advising you that at the last regular 
meeting of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- 
delphia for the Relief of Emigrants from Ireland, held on September 
17th, you were unanimously elected to the Office of Historian of the 
Society. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THOS. D. FERGUSON, 
Secretary. 


THE FIRST CASH. 


Dear Mr. Griffin: 

It is with very great pleasure that I acknowledge the receipt of 
your check ($100) for the Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ High School 
Though others have announced their intention of subscribing to the 
fund, your check is the first cash offering that has been made for the 
purpose. I shall keep your letter in the correspondence pertaining to 
the High School. 

It will be of interest when the story of the School—a great 
School, we hope—will be written. 

May I ask you to send me the cancelled check? 

This morning I spoke to His Grace the Archbishop of your con- 
tribution. He expressed his appreciation of your deep interest in 
the proposed school. 

With my best wishes, and again thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
P. R. McDEVITT. 


October 21, 1907. 





The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Philadelphia having ap- 
proved of the project of erecting a Catholic Girls’ High School, I 
sent the donation in memory of James D. Howley, Arthur Keegan, 
Philip Cope and Bernard Ward, the four deceased Founders of the 
Union of Philadelphia, which was organized in my home, 1234 Lentz 
street [now Latona], St. Patrick’s Night, 1872. I am the only liv- 
ing Founder. ° 

At the October meeting of the Union, a subscription list was 
opened. I then requested Father McDevitt, Superintendent of 
Schools, to place my contribution to the credit of the Union. The 
project has long been talked about. So I thought the way to get 
the High School was to start it by a contribution. 

There should in the School be some commemoration sign in 
memory of Ann Bryard, the first known Catholic teacher of Catholic 
children in Philadelphia. She was an Acadian who taught the 
exiled Acadian youth. She received support from the City. 

The Reverend President of the Union wrote: 


October 19, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Griffin: 

It is very gratifying to me to find such public Catholic 
spirit still surviving in our Union, true to past traditions and 
mindful of the memory of those who built where we are striving 
to perfect and perpetuate. I shall communicate with Father Mc- 
Devitt and acquaint him of your intentions in so crediting your 
generous donation to the memory of our revered Founders. I wish 
to congratulate you on living to realize to some extent the hopes of 
that memorable St. Patrick’s night 1872. It may be of interest to 
you to learn that your former residence on Latona street has again 
passed into new hands; it forms now, I believe, part of the new Italian- 
English parish of St. Rita’s, located on Broad Street, below Ells- 
worth. 

JOHN E. McCANN. 


‘“‘WHOLE LIFE.”’ 


I am deeply interested in the great work you are doing and have 
done during your whole life. May God spare you for many years in 
the future to carry on the worthy objects to which you have devoted 
your life—[Wm. O’Herin, Parsons, Kas.] 

Mr. O’Herin bought seven copies of my book. 
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A SPLENDID EXAMPLE. 

Your work in historical research is a splendid example for many 
throughout the country who are doubtless influenced by it in the 
same way. I hope you may live to see your example bear the richest 
fruit that it deserves and that it will surely bear in time, with God’s 
blessing. 

J. A. BURNS, c. s. c., 
Holy Cross College, 
Brookland, D. C. 


**PATIENT, DILIGENT, ACCURATE.” 

Martin I. J. Griffin, the historian, is about to bring out the first 
volume of ‘‘Catholics and the American Revolution.” Mr. Griffin 
is noted for his patient, diligent and accurate research, and his forth- 
coming work will be of inestimable value to our people-—{Catholic 
Telegraph, September 26, 1907.] 


“A GREAT DEBT.” 
We all owe youa great debt for your good work.—[Bishop Keiley, 
Savannah. ] 


‘“TIRELESS ZEAL.” 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, editor and proprietor of the American 
Catholic Historical Researches, to whose tireless zeal-in the cause of 
American Catholic history we are so deeply indebted—([Catholic 
Telegraph, October 17, 1907.] 


“You ARE ONE OuT OF FOURTEEN.” 

One paper out of every fourteen published in the United States 
and Canada makes a circulation statement which entitles it to rep- 
resentation upon the PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. It notifies 
RESEARCHES: ‘You are one out of fourteen.” 
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I Am ‘‘ELEVATING THE JEW AND Daco.” 


My dear Griffin: 

I am surprised with you, an IRISHMAN, to give such a title to 
your book and Researches. No Catholic or Christian ought to be a 
warrior or revolutionist, if we believe Paul, who says, ‘‘He that 
resisteth Power, resisteth the Ordinance of Gop, and he who be- 
lieveth not this, shall be damned.”’ 

I have seen your name and many quotations from your writings, 
which I admired, but upon reading I found all these men worked and 
fought as Irish and not as Dagoes, Italians or Jews, who form and 
control the Catholic and Christian Monopoly. 

You are elevating the Jew and Dago at the expense of our own 
people and the sooner you and I begin to talk nationality and forget 
Catholicity, Judaism and Cosmopolitanism the better it will be for 
the people we represent. We have been taught to revere and wor- 
ship everything foreign, English, Jewish, Italian, until we have for- 
gotten all about our own people, their old language, their noble and 
manly arts, and their ancient laws and literature, and how much 
have we gained? Nothing, except the hopes of a future reward, at 
expense of our freedom and name, a reward which is doubtful, for 
controlled as it is by Italians and Jews, where do we, Irishmen, fit? 
If they have cheated us here, what guarantee have we for the future? 

Get wise and honor your own self and people and let the Jews 
and Italians look out for themselves. 

If we fought so bravely for America and Europe, which we did, 
why has Ireland suffered the most abject slavery for almost 800 
years since 1172.—{M. Mulroy, Roxbury, Mass.] 


‘‘RAKES”’ AND ‘‘SCHEMES”’—AND GRIFFIN. 


Will say that I am always interested in any legitimate idea to 
give and impart knowledge pertaining to Catholic Christianity and 
truth, but in this period of ‘‘fakes” and ‘‘schemes’’ for money con- 
sideration only I shall first require your authority and approval by 
the proper dignitaries of the Catholic church in America before sub- 
scribing. Upon satisfactory proof of your authority to publish such 
a work and approval of same then you shall have my subscription 
and co-operation —{H. J. Lohman, McKeesport, Pa.] 
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A CHAIR FOR ME. 


In ordering a copy of ‘‘Catholics in the American Revolution,” 
the Superior of a foremost institution says: 

‘‘T am sure your work will be of very great value. I wish you 
held some such position as the Chair of American History in the 
Catholic University would give you. 

“Perhaps if you had a big salary you would not do any work.” 

It is good will and not my excellence, I fear, that prompted 
that. I know I am not and never was fitted for any such position. I 
could not even now teach the very subjects I am most familiar with 
and know all about. Teaching is a talent I do not possess. But 
strangest of all, perhaps, is the fact that if I were ‘‘just the man’”’ to 
fill such a position the Catholic University could not pay me ‘‘a big”’ 
enough salary. It isn’t paying enough salary to the Professors it 
has. 

Time was when getting money was of concern to me, yet I gave 
attention toCatholic American History when I would have made more 
money peddling peanuts. Now I am not concerned about money. 
I get all I need and am giving away what I can. Besides if I were in 
any such Chair I couldn’t tell the whole truth. I would have to ex- 
pound Catholic History in a ‘‘Catholic’’ way with an ‘‘ecclesiastical 
spirit” and oh, be ever so religious! I wouldn’t be a month expound- 
ing before I’d be dismissed as a ‘‘heretic.”’ 

I am content as I am. I am doing work I like todo. Itisa 
needed work. Nobody has been doing it to any extent. I have 
gathered about me near to One Thousand Patrons, staunch, faithful 
supporters who really and truly are friends. What more could come 
to me that man might covet? Nothing. No salaried position in 
any Catholic institution for me. I am free. 

I have a Historical Society of my own in my Patrons of the 
RESEARCHES. I am Master, Rector and Director of a University 
having more pupils awaiting my Lectures in this RESEARCHES than 
any Catholic educational institution. 

I speak to more hearers, give more original and correct informa- 
tion on Catholic American historical matters than all the Chair- 
holders of all the Catholic Institutions in the country. Wouldn’t I 
‘“‘come down” if I were to take a Chair of History? Why, gracious 
goodness, I’m teaching the Chairs now! 
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A Liz NAILER. 
My dear Mr. Griffin: 

Heartiest congratulations upon your latest letter to The Ledger. 
What a wonderful man you are! You never let them get away with 
a lie without nailing it upon the spot, and nailing it, too, in such a 
way that it remains nailed for all time. ae J. Haltigan, Editor 
NATIONAL HIBERNIAN. ] 


RIGHT AGAIN. 

Richard M. Reilly writes: 

Lancaster, Pa. 

“T have read with interest your explanation of your assertion in 
the matter of the use of the word ‘‘united” as applied to ‘‘states” 
and to ‘‘colonies’’ in the Declaration of Independence. A further 
examination of my copy sustains your view, for the capital ‘‘U” ap- 
pears plainly in ‘‘ United Colonies,” but not in ‘‘ united States.” It 
is one of those differences which would only be discovered by original 
investigators like yourself.”’ 


CoLLECTING CATHOLIC HIsTory. 


Weare glad to learn that the publication of the volume relating 
o ‘‘Catholics and the American Revolution,” now being compiled by 
Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, is practically assured. He has 
already indicated in his magazine that the contents of the book will 
be exceedingly interesting and valuable, and those who have read 
there some of the matter that will make up the book will be glad to 
have it in this permanent form. It has been charged often that 
Catholics are unmindful of the great record they have made in the 
building up of our national structure and indifferent to the efforts 
inaugurated from time to time to put it in tangible shape for the 
historical student. This may have been so, but it is never too late 
to begin a needed reform.—{Irish American, October 5.] 


The current number of Martin I. J. Griffin’s American Catholic 
Historical Researches is filled from cover to cover with information 
of great interest to Catholics.—{Pittsburg Observer, July 11.] 
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RESCUED Many A NosLeE DEED. 
Washington, June 15, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Griffin: 

I am happy to hear that you intend to publish your book on 
“‘Catholics in the American Revolution,” and I ask you to put down 
the University for a copy. We have been receiving your ‘‘ Researches” 
from the beginning, but it will be more convenient to have the 
articles in the form of a book. In my opinion, you have rescued 
many a noble Catholic deed from oblivion, and you are entitled to 
the thanks of us all. 

With best wishes and regards, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. T. O°;CONNELL. 


NoTHING But A MyTu. 

In the September, 1907, Proceedings of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Historical Society is related : 

The recent publication in several journals of a letter alleged to 
have been written by Cotton Mather, in which it was stated that he 
had entered into a plot to capture William Penn and the first colony 
of Quakers and sell them as slaves, brought the matter before the 
Society again, Dr. Buehrle reading the letter, and also answers to 
two letters which he had written to the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, in which that official declared that the Mather 
letter is a base forgery. Reading from an article in the AMERICAN 
CaTHOLIC HisTORICAL RESEARCHES for 1901, Mr. Sener explained 
how the letter had originated, and establishing the fact that it was 
nothing but a myth.. 


“SPEND LABOR.” 

‘I certainly consider your Researches a very excellent period- 
ical. I would not do without them. You miist certainly spend 
labor that no one but yourself can conceive with what great diffi- 
culties—[Rev. E. B. Ledvina, Chicago.] 


MISSED From SANSOM STREET. 

We miss you down Sansom St. way. The small boys that were 
have learned to love and respect you. It seems fitting that the Barry 
Monument stands within sight of Griffin’s old headquarters.— 
[John O’Callahan.] 
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HONORARY DEGREES OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


Says the Sacred Heart Review: 

‘‘One of our Catholic colleges honors with the degree of LL. D. a 
non-Catholic editor this year. So far as we have seen, no mere 
Catholic editor has come in for any such recognition of distinguished 
service in the field of journalism.” Of course not. Why should he? 
Is he not, as the Catholic Citizen says, ‘‘sufficiently recognized in 
being permitted to publish the commencement programs in full?” 

Seriously, though, it is difficult to understand the motives which 
determine the distribution of honorary degrees and other distinctions 
among Catholics, and non-Catholics as well, by some of our Catholic 
universities and colleges. Whatever they may be, few will be found 
to impugn the truths expressed by our Milwaukee contemporary in 
the following editorial remarks: ‘‘It occurs to us, in this connection, 
to mention a name whom it would be highly proper for Villanova to 
honor next time. He is a Philadelphian, too, a fellow-citizen of 
Editor Bok: Martin I. J. Griffin. He is distinguished for careful, 
studious and original work in American Catholic history. It is a 
shabby fact that some Pennsylvania Catholic institution has not long 
since honored him in some manner. Were we less snobbish and more 


loyal to our own men of merit, Griffin would get it long before Bok.” 
—[Pittsburg Observer.]} 


MarRK’s TRADE-MARK. 
Said Finn to Sawyer: ‘‘Do you see 
Me wearing of this LL. D.?” 
Said Sawyer: ‘‘It is plain to me— 
Lord Laughter’s Daddy now is he.” 
—Rev. John B. Tabb in the Baltimore Sun. 





Plain Martin I. J. best becometh me. 

Let us look: 

Martin I. J. Griffin. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, LL. D. 

When Editor Bok is the standard of ‘‘journalism and ethics’’ is 
it really an honor to be ‘‘Degreed”’? 

Villanova College only made itself contemptible—degraded 
its Degrees. Its ‘‘culture’’ must be of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
grade. 
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“STRENUOUS.” 
A postal card from that strenuous Catholic historian, Martin I. 
J. Griffin, informs us that, in examining Archbishop Kenrick’s account 
book, kept while His Grace was Bishop of Philadelphia, and now 
resting in the archives at Baltimore, he noted several payments for 
subscription to the CATHOLIC TELEGRAPH.—-{ September 19, 1907.] 


‘‘* ENTERPRISE AND RESEARCH.” 
Your enterprise and research deserve the liberal patronage of 
clergy and people—[Rev. Thos. Selinger, Jefferson City, Mo.] 


‘“‘INESTIMABLE SERVICES.”’ 
Irishmen and Catholics are deeply in your debt for your inesti- 
mable services in obtaining for them due recognition in this great 
republic—{Rev. D. O’Donovan, Verplank, N. Y.] 


“DESERVE SUPPORT.”’ 
You certainly deserve support for your efforts in behalf of the 
Catholic people, and I hope you will live long to be of service to them. 
[Edmond Wall, Jr., Torrington, Conn.] 


‘‘OuGHT TO BE 20,000.” 

Martin I. J. Griffin announces that eight hundred copies of his 
work, ‘‘Catholics and the American Revolution,’’ have been sub- 
scribed for. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies and certainly 
there ought to be no difficulty in securing the remaining 200 sub- 
scribers. Indeed, instead of 1,000 copies there ought to be 20,000 
copies of such a work sold in advance. The volume will be a remark- 
able one, for, Griffin is one of the most accurate historians we have 
and every statement he makes can be relied upon. It is amazing 
that the 15,000,000 Catholics of America cannot take more than 800 
copies of such a history. In reality ‘‘it ought to be in every Catholic 
family.” —{Catholic Sun, October 11, 1907.] 


‘*‘UNIQUE.” 

Martin I. J. Griffin is one of the most unique figures in Catholic 
journalism ; and the same may be applied to his publication, of which 
he is proprietor and editor —{Extension Magazine, September, 1907.] 
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‘UNIQUE AND VALUABLE.” 


Wishing you many years of usefulness in your unique and valu- 
able field of labor.—[Rev. L. P. McCarthy, E. Boston.] 


Your name is to me sufficient guarantee of the high character of 
the work.—{Rev.] D. O. CROWLEY, San Francisco. 


‘“*THe Most IMPORTANT.” 


Prof. C. W. Alvord of the Illinois University in Historical Col- 
lection, Vol. 1 Virginia Series, quotes The Researches relative to Father 
de la Valiniere, saying: 

“In this magazine Mr. Griffin has published the most important 
papers on the life of de la Valiniere where may be found the various 
disputes between him and the other priests.”—[p. CX XXI.] 


‘Dornc A NOBLE WorRK.”’ 


‘‘You are doing a noble work and I hope you may be highly 
honored when you will enter the house of your eternity is the sincere 
wish of your humble patron.””—[Cady, Hayes, Lanesboro, Minn.] 


‘“*HISTORY IN THE ORIGINAL.” 


Those who are interested in investigating the history of the 
United States and the history of the American colonies and the part 
played therein by Catholics, and who are not acquainted with The 
Researches, should know this fine publication, which has been con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for twenty years by Martin I. J. Griffin. jg 

Mr. Griffin delves into history in the original as it were; he in- 
vestigates from the rich store house of manuscripts in Washington 
and Philadelphia and other places, and in addition to a delightful and 
entertaining style, he possesses the inflexible and intrinsic qualifica- 
tions of a historian—truth. When the truth is not entirely compli- 
mentary he tells it, and where errors have crept in, errors that’ give 
unearned credit, he corrects them.—[Denver Catholic Register, July 
25, 1907.] 
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“TRUE CATHOLIC History.” 
May the Lord spare you for many years to continue your labors 
in the cause of true Catholic History—[{Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, 
New York.] 


‘‘A Tare Work.” 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC Historic RESEARCHES—New Series. 
Volume III, No. 3, by Martin I. J. Griffin, Editor and Publisher— 


Ridley Park, Penn. 

This number is devoted to the Roman Catholics and the Ameri- 
can Revolution and especially to the relations of the Congress of 
1774-1775 to Canada where there was the only considerable Catholic 
population on the American continent. The writer is severe on the 
several addresses to the people of Canada and on the occasional out- 
bursts of anti-popery feeling in the colonies. But the politics of Can- 
ada were then unsettled and the religious lines were no longer strictly 
drawn by the English rulers. The subject of the addition of the 
fourteegth Colony to the American Union has been recently care- 
fully studed. Mr. Griffin’s researches seem to be particularly con- 
cerned in discovering blunders in history. About every important 
event in history, however, has been differently interpreted. Even 
facts have two faces; all depends on the point of view. This number 
treats of twenty-seven subjects. Mr. Griffin has a life work cut out 
for himself —[American Historical Magazine.] 


Hosson’s CHoicE—To L&AvE Barry OUT. 

Some time ago in conversation with Hobson of Merrimac fame, I 
called his attention to his speech at the Pan American Exhibition 
which you refer toin your work. He seemed to be put out that a con- 
struction should be put on his remarks that would infer that he had 
no admiration for Barry, and requested me if possible whenever you 
came to Washington he would be glad to personally assure you of 
his admiration or he would call on you in Philadelphia when there. 
I told him I would write you. He was at my office about 30 days 
ago; he told me he was unable as yet to see you. 

I thought I reflected the Irish character in reference to his 
speech, that if he attempted to discuss the American Commonwealth 
and left Washington out, it would be just as fair in discussing the 
American navy to leave Barry out.—[John L. Lane, St. Louis.] 
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THE AUDACITY OF A PUBLISHER. 


Benziger Brothers write: 


“For our Catholic Home Annual of 1908, Dr. Maurice F. Egan 
has written an article on John Barry. Would you have any ob- 
jections if we reproduce some of the engravings in your ‘‘Life of 
Commodore Barry’? Of course, Dr. Egan’s article is necessarily 
brief and would not interfere in any way with your book. The follow- 
ing are the pictures we should like to have: Stuart’s Portrait, Bap- 
tismal Record, Washington Presenting Commission Number One, 
Copy of Commission Number One, The Frigate Alliance.” 

What audacity! Get Dr. Egan to write about Barry when he 
knows nothing about him other than he would extract from my 
book. He isa story teller and a poet—not a historian or biographer. 
He could write graphicalty of Barry. I am asked—for nothing, 
mind you—to give the use of the cuts used in my book, all copy- 
righted, to illustrate his laudation of Barry. 


The first volume of Martin I. J. Griffin’s valuable work “Catho. 


lics and the American Revolution” has been issued. As was to be 
expected, it is replete with historical details which nobody but a 
painstaking and laborious historian like Mr. Griffin, the famous biog- 
rapher of Commodore Barry, could have succeeded in bringing 
together. The work, which will be completed by the second volume, 
ought to have a large circulation. —[Pittsburg Observer, Nov. 28.] 


Vol. I of Martin I. J. Griffin’s work ‘‘Catholics and the American 
Revolution” has appeared. It will be reviewed at some length in 
a future issue of this paper. We hope that it will have a large sale. 
With the publication of such a work as this there will be no excuse in 
future for writers and orators who make blunders when treating of 
the part played by Catholics in the great Revolutionary drama.— 
[Sacred Heart Review, November 30, 1907.] 





ERRORS CORRECTED. 


“To lead judicious men to enquire and think and inform those 

who,are uninformed.”—{Wm. Duane to Thos. Jefferson, 1807.] 

4, “Keep Truth clear from the clouds.”—{Bancroft.] 

Gy. “Be sure of your facts.”—[President Roosevelt.] 

| Wherefore, putting away lying, speak ye the Truth every man 
with his neighbor : for we are members one of another.—Epistle Eph., 
IV. 23. 

The enemies of religion have obscured the light of History, giv- 
ing credence to inventions the most false, calumniating the innocent, 
and casting hatred and obloquy on men the admiration of all poster- 
ity —{Leo XIII.] 

“Falsehood, once started, hides in empty brains and grows and 
propagates its own kind from generation to generation.’’—{Gen. W. S. 
Rosecranz to Dr. D. C. Pavy, August 20, 1887, D. M. C., No. 87.] 


I wish every Patron would keep a keen eye on all printed in 
THE RESEARCHES. Watch every statement. Be exact about 
names of places and dates. Never mind the spelling of proper names. 
Trip THE RESEARCHES every time you can. While correcting others 
THE RESEARCHES must be exact itself. Errors will happen in 
writing, in setting up, in proofreading and in correcting. They 
rarely get in THE RESEARCHES, but not one that does should be let 
pass. 

All in THE RESEARCHES is History for the future, so none must 
be misled. Those who use THE RESEARCHES must feel the assur- 
ance that what is given is correct. 


FATHER CARROLL. 


“Father Carroll was the powerful advocate and promoter of 
Liberty and Independence, delegate to the Canadians and afterwards 
to France. He made France our ally.” 

Father Carroll did nothing but go to Canada with the Commis- 
sioners sent by Congress. Not a word of his has been reported in 
favor of Liberty and Independence. He did not go to France and 
had nothing to do with obtaining the alliance of France. 
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THE BISHOP ERRS. 


Bishop Alerding has just published ‘“‘The Diocese of Fort Wayne: 
A Book of Historical Reference, 1669-1907.” 

In relating events after “‘the Revolution broke out,” and how 
when “in the Summer of 1778 an expedition from Virginia, under 
Colonel George R. Clark, appeared before Kaskaskia, the French 
settlers and their priest, Rev. Peter Gibault, received him without 
opposition and by his aid and that of Col. Vigo reduced Vincennes. 
Indiana thus became part of Virginia and came within the sway of 
Congress. The people took the oath of allegiance to Virginia and its 
laws were extended over all the territory. 

“Virginia had been fiercely anti-Catholic; its Colonial statute 
book teems with penal laws against Catholics and one may be cited 
as a sample, which put the testimony of a Catholic on a par with that 
of a negro slave, something not to be received in a court of justice. 
In Virginia a man might with impunity kill another in presence of a 
Catholic or a slave.” 

I well knew there was no true foundation for this statement. 
But I wrote Dr. R. A. Brock of Richmond, Va., one fully versed in 
the history of the Colony and the State, relative to the statement 
of the Bishop. He replied: ‘‘The Virginians were easy-going and 
tolerant in all matters of religion, although the Church of England 
was the established form of worship. There is no warrant for the 
statement as fo the legal parity of a slave and a Roman Catholic in 


Colonial times. There was no ‘fierce’ antagonism to the Catholic 


at any time. You must recollect that the neighboring Colony of 
Maryland was regarded as a Catholic Colony. At no time might one 


kill another in Virginia with immunity from arraignment for the 
crime. A Master was strictly held in the Courts for cruelty even to 
his Slave.” 

Bishop Alerding was asked his authority for his statement. No 
reply came. 

Mr. William G: Stanard, Librarian of the Virginia Historical 
Society, writes: 

“There were but few Catholics in the Colony of Virginia but 
one family, that of Brent, was very prominent and acquired large 
large estates and ranked wiih the foremost people of the Colony. 
I do not believe that after 1700 there was any active feeling before. 
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CATHOLICS AND SLAVES IN VIRGINIA. 


Dr. H. O. Bruggeman at the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind., September 22, 1907, on re- 
ferring to the ‘‘expedition from Virginia, headed by General Clark,” 
which captured Vincennes, said, ‘Although the Constitution of 
Virginia recognized Roman Catholics only as the equals of black 
slaves every Catholic settler took the oath of allegiance to the com- 
monwealth.” 

The statement is based on that of Bishop Alerding that in Colo- 
nial Virginia ‘‘the testimony of a Catholic was on a par with that of a 
negro slave, something not to be received in a court of justice.” 

Dr. Bruggeman thought he would improve on that and so trans- 
ferred Colonial into the time when Virginia had a Constitution—after 
the Revolution: 

When the settlers at Kaskaskia took the oath of allegiance to 
Virginia the Constitution of the State contained no disqualification 
of Catholics on account of religion. By trying to show that they were 
in an inferior position and simply regarded as the equal of slaves, he 
contrasted religious condition with social inequality. 

On the subject of religion the Virginia Constitution declared: 

“No man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place or ministry whatsoever ; nor shall any man be enforced, 
restrained, molested or burthened in his body or goods, or otherwise 
suffer, on account of his religious opinions or belief; but all men shall 
be free to justify, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in 
matters of religion, and the same shall in no wise affect, diminish or 
enlarge their civil capacities. 

“And the legislature shall not prescribe any religious test whatever, 
nor confer any peculiar privileges or advantages on any one sect or 


denomination; nor pass any law requiring or authorizing any relig- 
ious society or the people of any district within this commonwealth 


to levy on themselves or others any tax for the erection or repair of 
any house for public worship, or for the support of any church or 
ministry; but it shall be left free to every person to select his relig- 
ious instructor, and to make for his support such private contract as 
he shall please.” 

The Doctor was asked the authority for his statement. No 
answer. 
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BARRY AND BETSY AND THE FLAG. 


“Nail the colors to the mast,’ was Barry’s order when he 
assumed command of the modest vessels on the Delaware River that 
were destined to do illustrious deeds and eventually to make the 
seas free. ° 

“And the first American flag unfurled by Barry never to come 
down was made by the wife and sister of Commodore Barry before 
Betsy Ross had been authorized to make the Star-Spangled Banner.” 
[An advertisement. ] 

When Barry took command of the Lexington, the first Continen- 
tal armed cruiser, the country had no “colors.”” It is probable he 
used the Union flag, which on January 1, 1776, Washington had 
raised at Cambridge. It was the flag of Hopkins’ fleet, which sailed 
from the Delaware before the Lexington did. 

That or any other flag Barry unfurled was not made by his 
wife and sister. He had no sister in America. He had no wife in 
1775-6. He was then a widower. He married Miss Austin in 1779. 
She and her sister may have made a flag for Barry, but if they did 
those of the family connection descent never made the claim, that I 
ever got note of. They have claimed to have made a flag for John 
Paul Jones. If they did they may have made one for Barry, but 
their descendants have not boasted about that, but about making 
the Jones flag. 

Everything has been so Jonesy that probably the infection 
afflicted even Barry’s own. 

For Betsy Ross it has been claimed by her admirers that she 
made the Stars and Stripes in June, 1776, and that Washington, 
Generals Gates and Mifflin called on her and gave the order. 

It was not until June, 1777, a year later, that Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes, and Washington was not in Philadelphia then. 
It is all balderdash about Betsy making the flag a year before it was 
adopted or known. To have kept it conceded a year without any 
use or mention, no one will assert, and yet that is what they must 
really do who put Betsy making the flag in June, 1776. As she was 
in the upholstery business and made flags, she probably did make 
the flag, but it was after June, 1777. But that would not be sufficient 
glory. Washington has to be lugged into the story, as he has to 
every old colonial house, and made to stand sponsor for statements 
without any historical foundation. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 
HISTORIAN GRIFFIN OFFERS A CORRECTION. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the indefatigable and conscientious 
American historian, has sent us the following communication con- 
cerning the article on the Liberty Bell which appeared in our ast issue : 


RIDLEY Park, Pa., Aug. 3, 1907. 
Editor CaTHOLIC TELEGRAPH: 

Your news item that the ‘‘Liberty Bell’’ is really the rightful 
property of the heirs of John Wiltbank is a four years old story here- 
abouts. The Liberty Bell was not cracked in 1824 when Lafayette 
arrived, but in 1835 when Chief Justice Marshall died. So, if Wilt- 
bank ‘‘was ordered a few months later” than the time of Lafayette’s 
arrival ‘‘to make a new bell,’’ it couldn’t have been the Liberty Bell, 
which was in condition for use for eleven years afterwards. 

A bell and clock were erected in 1781 on the side of Independence 
Hall, which were, in 1828, ordered to be removed in the restoration 
of the Hall and steeple, and a new clock and new bell ordered. Wilt- 
bank sent an estimate for the new bell at $1,800, less $400 for the old 
bell. No agreement was made with him, however, but he went on 
and cast a bell of 4,000 pounds. It was not ready for the restoration 
ceremonies, July 4, 1828, and, when put up in September, was found 
to be unsatisfactory. It was ordered down, was recast and put up in 
December. He sent in a bill for $2,157 without any reference to the 
old bell or an allowance for it, and it was paid. All this time the 
Liberty Bell remained in good condition and in use. The bell and 
clock that were removed were sold in 1829 to St. Augustine Church 
for $400, the sum Wiltbank had estimated as its value. It and the 
clock were destroyed when the Native Americans, in 1844, burned 
the Church. So it has got into Catholic American History, even by 
so well informed a writer as Dr. John Gilmary Shea, that the Bell of 
Independence was des@oyed in the Riots of 1844. But it was the 
bell originally erected to summon the members of the Assembly that 
was destroyed—the one Wiltbank only “estimated” was worth $400, 
which, however, he did not take but got the full amount of his bill. 

The Liberty Bell is the legal property of the City of Philadelphia. 
The bell that Wiltbank was willing to allow $400 for, but took the 
cash instead, was destroyed at St. Augustine’s, when the inscription 
“THE LORD SEETH” remained untarnished amid the destruction. 

Respectfully, 
MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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MORE THAN TWO. 


‘There were two parochial schools in Philadelphia when Bishop 
Neumann arrived there in 1852.”—(Magnier’s Life, p 67.) 

St. Mary’s had a school from 1781, perhaps earlier. St. Joseph’s 
also had one. I went to both in 1852. St. Philip’s had a school 
from 1841. Holy Trinity had a school from 1795. St. Augustine’s 
had one in 1811 and, no doubt, earlier. Sister Celia O’Conway 
writing to her father from Emmitsburg said: “‘I am rejoiced to know 
that Columbkille [her brother] goes to St. Augustine’s school.” 
That was December 12, 1811. 

St. John’s had one from 1846. 

St. Francis’ had a school “‘early in the pastorate’’ of Father Raff- 
erty, which began in 1841. 

Father Devitt of St. Patrick’s ‘“‘had a school to support” in the 
chapel he used on Nineteenth street, before he bought the ground in 
1841 where the present church is built. 

In 1843 St. Peter’s had 100 pupils taught by lay teachers. The 
Assumption had a meeting on June 15, 1851, to raise funds for a 
school. It built and opened one September 5, 1852. 


JONES DIDN'T. 


It was Paul Jones, the naval hero whose body, attended with 
such high honors, was lately returned to our country, that first dis- 
played the Stars and Stripes on a vessel of war.—{Ida Rhodus Bensen, 
in Ave Maria, July 6, 1907.] 

It was not the Stars and Stripes that Jones hoisted. The flag 
hadn’t been adopted when Jones pulled ‘‘the American flag,” as he 
called it, to the mast of The Alfred, on which he was Lieutenant. 
When he did that is not known. Some time between December, 1775, 
and February, 1776. At that time ‘‘the American flag’ was any 
device pleasing to the fancy of naval officers. ‘The Pine Tree Flag’”’ 
and ‘The Rattlesnake Flag’’ were the principal colors displayed. 
After January 1, 1776, the Union Flag of Washington may have 
been the flag Jones hoisted. It was flown on the Alfred when 
Hopkins’ fleet sailed down the Delaware in February, 1776. That 
flag had Stripes, but no Stars. The Cross of England was the canton 


where now the Stars are. 
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FALLON’S FALLACY. 

James F. Fallon of Pittsfield, Mass., in an address to the Irish 
Societies urging the study of Irish History, said: 

“In a speech in the English parliament during revolutionary 
times, Edmund Burke declared on the authority of Gen. Lee that 
half the rebel continental army were from Ireland. Luke Gardner, 
a member of the Irish parliament, declared on what he called the 
best authority that the major portion of the American Army were 
Irish and that the Irish language was as commonly spoken in the 
American ranks as English.’’—(National Hibernian, October 20, 1907.) 

My authority for the statements of Edmund Burke and Luke 
Gardiner is contained in 338 of ‘‘Ireland’s Story,” by Johnstone and 
Spencer. I have been credibly informed that Bancroft makes a 
similar statement, but did not have time to investigate, therefore 
did not quote him. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES FALLON. 


That clears Mr. Fallon, but it cannot be proven that ‘‘one-half 
the rebel Continental Army were from Ireland.” Galloway, whose 
testimony is the main reliance for the statement, only ‘‘judged”’ that 
to be so “from the deserters that came in.’”” THE RESEARCHES has 
shown by his reports to the Earl of Dartmouth that not half of the 
Continental deserters were natives of Ireland. 

My own belief is that the ‘“‘Rebels” were mainly natives of this 
country. The British asserted otherwise because they claimed the 
Americans were not the revolters, that they were content,. that 
“foreigners” were the force on which the ‘“‘unnatural rebellion relied.” 

Irish may and I doubt not was spoken “in the American ranks,”’ 
but it is absurd to assert that it was generally as common as English. 

Besides, we Irish must not forget the other side of the story— 
that England had thousands of the Irish on her side in the American 
Revolution, as in all other wars—the Boer War, the latest, when she 
could not have made war at all but for the Irish. 


COLUMBUS. 
Christopher Columbus was born about the year 1436.—[Mont- 
gomery’s Leading Facts of American History.] 
Henry Vignaud in “‘A Critical Study of the Various Dates As- 
signed the Birth of Christopher Columbus,” decides upon 1441 as the 
correct date. 
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NO IRISH REGIMENT DESERTED TO WASHINGTON. 


James F. Kelly, Pittsfield, Mass., at meeting of Irish Societies, 
August 20, 1907, said in urging the study of Irish History in the 
schools : ¢ 

Arthur Lee, the American agent in Europe, in a letter to the 
‘secretary of the Continental Congress tells the story of an Irish regi- 
ment bound hand and foot and placed on board a British transport in 
Queenstown harbor. History records the fact that the same regiment 
after landing on the American shores deserted the British army and 
enlisted in the ranks of the Revolutionists. Washington accepted 
their enlistment in a body, because, as he expressed it, they came from 
a nation which breeds liberty’s sons.—[{National Hibernian, Oct. 15.] 

No Irish Regiment deserted to Washington, and Washington 
did not express himself as stated. 

Mr. Kelly was asked to give authority for stating as he did. 
No reply came. So he must be put on record as manufacturing it. 


ERRORS IN “MORE AMERICAN MARTYRS.” 


Editor THE RESEARCHES: 

Please correct my error in July number of The American Catholic 
Historical Researches. My error is in my article: ‘More American 
Martyrs.” It should read: 

In 1734 was martyred by the Sioux, as says the Oblate P.’Aubert, 
the apostle of the Dakotas, Pere Louis Ignace Guignas, S. J., who, 
journeying from Duluth on his way to the Red River Sioux Indians 
was killed by them on a little rocky isle in the Lake of the Woods. 
He is Minnesota’s second martyr priest, preceded in 1680 by Pere 
Louis Hennepin, O. S. F., who, a prisoner of the Sioux, was timely 
liberated from the firestake near the St. Anthony Falls by Sir Daniel 
G. Du Luth. Long ago the city St. Anthony has been merged into 
the city Minneapolis, as was old Fort St. Anthony into the city 
Green Bay, but not so has submerged there this noble priest’s devo- 
tion to his miraculous patron, St. Anthony of Padua. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. J. Houzknecnt, O.S. F., 


Pulaski, Wis. 
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NOT CATHOLIC. 


“The first sea fight of the Revolution was under a Catholic com- 
mander, O’Brien, on the coast of Maine.” 

JeremiahyO’Brien and his brothers were not Catholics. Their 
descendants today are not Catholics; some of them are residents of 
Philadelphia. 

““Duponceau assisted Steuben in preparing a system of military 
tactics for the United States.” 

Duponceau, an aide to Baron Steuben, was not a Catholic. 
After the Revolution he lived a long life in Philadelphia. 


FATHERS CARROLL, FARMER, MOLYNEUX,AND‘HARDING. 


“Rev. John Carroll had just returned from Europe to share the 
fortunes of his countrymen and earnestly advocated Liberty. The 
venerable Fathers Farmer, Molyneux and Harding were equally 
known for their patriotism.”’ 

Father Carroll returned because of the suppression of the Jesuits. 
Not a word of his “‘advocating Liberty’ has been cited. Fathers 
Farmer and Molyneux were not specially “‘known for their patriot- 
ism.’’ Not a word of theirs is known that ‘‘advocates Liberty” the 
Colonies were struggling for. After the British evacuated Phila- 
delphia, I’ather Farmer took the oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania 
in order to qualify as one of the Trustees of the new University of 
Pennsylvania, which the Assembly had chartered after rescinding 
the charter of the College of Philadelphia for supposed Toryism of 
its Trustees. 

Father Harding died September 1, 1772, so he did nothing to 
“advocate Liberty” in the days when the fight was on, yet Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea calls him a ‘‘Patriot of the Revolution.”’ 

The article on Father Moylneux in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, 1886, by Father Tracy, is, like Buell’s Life of Jones, 
simply a work of fiction. Yet it has become history simply because 
it is published in that magazine. Mr. Hardy, one of the founders 
of the Quarterly, told us it would, when I told him the character of the 
contribution, ‘“‘but being published in the Quarterly makes it history,” 
he said. In my JOURNAL in 1887 I said: 
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BOSH AND BALDERDASH, YET CATHOLIC AMERICAN 
HISTORY “AS SHE IS WRIT.” 


In the January, 1886, number of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review is an article entitled ‘‘A Biographical Sketch of Father Moly- 
neux S. J.” By Rev. Wm. Treacy [now deceased]. The Catholic 
Standard said of it: 


‘“‘To persons interested in the early history of Catholicity in our 
country, and particularly to those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the beginnings and growth of the Church in and around Phila- 
delphia, this sketch will be highly interesting. It is a valuable 
contribution to materials from which a history of the Church in the 
United States is yet to be prepared.” 

Only ‘‘the most learned and scholarly writers that can be secured”’ 
are allowed to have a page in that Review, which ‘‘is of the highest 
character that can be given it by the educated Catholic mind of the 
United States and of Europe.” 

The article starts off with telling the change the Revolutionary 
struggle made ‘in the calm old Quaker city on the Delaware.” 
Among those who helped to change it were ‘‘the brave French officers”’ 
who ‘‘threw a good deal of gayety and sprightliness” into our city or 
“beautiful forest of houses’’ as the author calls it. Some were not as 
“perfect Christians as could be wished’’; others were models of faith- 
fulness to “religious duties and devotions.’’ Here they found them- 
selves in the midst of a ‘‘non-Catholic people’ who were glad of their 
help. They had to “‘associate with men like Tom Paine or worse 
_ still with characters like Ben Franklin.” 

It then continues in these words: 

“But, fortunately, the Catholic officers in Philadelphia were not 
altogether abandoned to the temptations and seductions that sur- 
rounded them. They had a valued friend and counselor in one who 
was a great and trusted favorite among them, in a Jesuit who resided 
at the ‘Little Church Down the Alley,’ as old St. Joseph’s is familiarly 
called. In all their trials and troubles this good priest was ready to 
assist them. He showed them the unfading beauty of virtue, the 
worth of steadfast faith, the consolations of hope grounded on truth. 
He refuted the vain arguments of error, showed how hollow and 
fleeting are the joys of this life, and pointed out to them with a finger 
of light the true path to peace, to happiness, to glory. He mingled 
with them on every suitable occasion, and made himself all to all. 
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He visited them in their camps, which were pitched along the shores 
of the Delaware, said Mass for them, preached to the French in the 
sweet tongue ofFenelon and Bossuet, gave them the Benediction of the 
Immaculate Lamb. And many a one of them, before the stirring 
blast of the war trumpet sounded in his ear, knelt piously and humbly 
at the Jesuit’s knees and afterwards received the Bread of Life from 
his hands, and then, with strength and courage from Heaven, marched 
nobly out ‘‘to conquer or to die.”” These brave soldiers, indeed, 
conquered. Their arms were victorious. But not a few of them died 
with the shout of victory on their lips. And then their Jesuit friend 
and father, while sorrow filled his heart, and tears perhaps bedewed 
his eyes, blessed the fallen heroes’ graves, and chanted for their souls 
the Requiem Mass. The Jesuit Father to whom we refer was none 
other than that worthy son of St. Ignatius, the Reverend Father 
Robert Molyneux.” 


That’s the kind of balderdash that passes as ‘‘Catholic’”’ history— 
how religious it is! But it is wholly founded on pious imagination 
and religious invention. 

The French had no camps “pitched along the shores of the 
Delaware,” in which to be visited by Father Molyneux; he was too 
large and fleshy a man to go visiting them to say Mass or to preach 
“in the sweet tongue.’’ The French army, wherever they were, had 
their own Chaplains to do that. 

Any Catholic officers who were at any time in Philadelphia after 
the French army came to America could not have met Benjamin 
Franklin, as he was in France. To call him ‘‘a worse character” than 
Tom Paine is to show that both were unknown to the writer. Tom. 
Paine has a bad name because of his infidelity, but he was of immense 
service to the Revolution by his writings, his Crisis especially. As 
a Patriot he is worthy of honorable recognition. 

The public character of Franklin was of the highest, and even his 
private delinquencies would not place him below Paine, if the inner 
lives of both were a subject of public examination. But we have 
only to regard the public reputation and endeavors of both. May 
our country always have ‘‘characters’”’ like Benjamin Franklin—and 
in any Crisis may there be Tom Paines to arouse our citizens. 

The French officers of the Army of the Revolution have left no 
evidences of any special ‘‘faithfulness to religious duties and devo- 
tions.” The foremost of them, Lafayette, certainly gave no visible 
signs of any attention to the duties of religion or of visiting the 
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Jesuits in Philadelphia. There is evidence of one French officer 
being asked what religion he was. He replied, ‘‘American.”’ 

He was in the belief that a change of religion was necessary on 
coming to aid the Americans. Captain Landais, who commanded 
The Alliance before Commodore Barry, apostatized on becoming 
commander of the ship. Later in life he returned to the faith and in 
1818 was buried in old St. Patrick’s burial ground, New York. On 
October 4, 1906, I visited his grave and ‘‘a prayer for his soul was 
given.” ° 

So it is all nonsense about these ‘‘Catholic officers” concerning 
themselves about religion or caring for Father Molyneux’s advice 
against “the temptation and seductions that surrounded them.” 
When “hearing the stirring blast of the war trumpet,” which they 
never heard on the banks of the Delaware, they never knelt then or 
any other time at Father Molyneux’s knees. 

Yet this is the stuff Catholics get and like—as history—and 
even priests tell all such as Truth—and it is declared “highly inter- 
esting.” 


TANEY AS A CATHOLIC. 


Editor of THE CATHOLIC COLUMBIAN: 

Sir: Your correspondent James R. Randall, who is fond of 
superlatives, states that ‘‘never was there a better Catholic” than 
Roger Brooke Taney. 

This statement forces into the back seats even St. John the Bap- 
tist, of whom a similar eulogy was made by Christ, and St. Joseph, 
whom the Church likewise puts into the front rank. 

One fact is said to be worth a bushel of arguments. It is a fact 
that Roger Brooke Taney married a non-Catholic woman and assisted, 
by permission at least, in making all his children Protestants! 

Respectfully, 
R. 


. [Catholic Columbian, August 11, 1906.] 


“R’’ is right. A lot of balderdash goes the rounds of our papers 
about Judge Taney. The RESEARCHES has several times mentioned 
the fact that he married a Protestant. That wasn’t very staunch 
Catholicity to begin with. Then by an ante-nuptial agreement the 
girls born were to be raised in the faith of the mother; all the boys 
in that of the father. There never came any boys. The wife was 
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buried in a Protestant graveyard at Frederick, Md. Judge Taney 
was buried in the Catholic cemetery. It was contrary to the law of 
the Church to make such an agreement relative to the children. Yet 
it is one of the family that made the record. You will find it in 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
Vol. XI, p 41, 1900. Here it is: 

He married Ann Phoebe Charlton Key on January 7, 1806, at 
the residence of his bride’s parents in Frederick Co., Md. 

The issue of this marriage were six children ; Elizabeth [Sternson] 
Annie [Campbell], Sophia [Taylor], Maria [Allison], and Ellen and 
Alice, who died young. 

By an ante-nuptial contract it was agreed that of their children 
the boys should be brought up Catholics and the girls to follow their 
mother’s belief. the Episcopalian. Judge Taney had no male issue. 
His wife was sister of Francis Scott Key, author of ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 

So relates Mrs. Charlton Morgan of Lexington, Ky., a grandniece 
of Judge Taney —{Records A. C. H. S., Vol. XI, p 41, 1900.] 

Yet ‘‘it is truly said of the Chief Justice that his religion was the 
moving principle of his life’ —p 39—to make a mixed marriage and 
not leave a Catholic child. 

James R. Randall, author of ‘“Maryland! My Maryland! writing 
in The Cathozic Columbian, of November 16, 1907, sald: 

“Chief Justice Taney, it seems married a Protestant woman, 
but somehow, made a compromise with her; the boys born of this 
union were to be reared as Catholics, the girls as Protestants——A 
descendant of his is one of the “monks of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost’”’ at Mount Calvary Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 

So even Mr. Randall concedes there could have been “ better 
Catholics” than Taney to do as he did. 


NOT BEFORE. 


When the ground belonging to St. Joseph’s Church [Philadelphia] 
was bought, the entrance by Willing’s Alley was clear. [Thompson 
Westcott in reply to Nym in Sunday Dispatch.] 

St. Joseph’s ground was bought May 15, 1733. Willing’s Alley 
was not opened until 1746, when Thomas Willing built his mansion 
on the corner of Third street. 
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MOYLAN AND PULASKI. 


‘‘To Catholic Poland and Catholic Ireland the American Revolu- 
tion was indebted for its two most brilliant officers, Moyland and 
Pulaski.” 

“Catholic sympathy with the cause of the Revolution was not 
confined to this continent.” 

Moylan [not Moyland] and Pulaski were not “the two most 
brilliant officers,’ if by brilliant is meant distinguished for special 
and meritorious services. They did well and nobly. Pulaski gave 
his life at Savannah to our Liberty. 

Was Pulaskia Catholic? I have not found evidence of it. Being 
a Pole, he is believed to have been a Catholic. Poles to whom I have 
applied have not been able to give evidence of his faith. 


LOOSE STATEMENTS. 


One of the most interesting departments of the RESEARCHES 
is called ‘‘ERRORS CORRECTED,” in which Mr. Griffin takes up the 
loose statements of orators and writers and shows how unreliable 


they are.—{Sacred Heart Review, July 13, 1907.] 








MEN AND MATTERS. 


DENTAL HISTORY. 


My son, Dr. William L. J. Griffin, has been chosen to fill the Chair 
of Dental History in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia. 
Though but seven years graduated, he has already won recognition as 
a Lecturer and Writer on Dental Subjects and has published ‘‘The 
Dentition of Snakes’; ‘“The Progress of Dentistry’’; ‘“‘Vesalius the 
Anatomist’’; History of the Philadelphia College of Dental Surgery; 
of the Pennsylvania College; of the Dental Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and of the Dental Department of the Medico- 
Chirurgical College and also ‘‘Ancient Dental Advertisements.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ABSTAINERS’ UNION. 


THE History OF THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF 
AMERICA by John P. Gibbs has been distributed to the Societies con- 
tributing for such a work. 

It is small in size and in character, being of no historical account 
whatever. Several years ago a Committee of the National Union was 
appointed to have the work prepared. Rev. Edward McSweeney of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College was selected to ‘‘write the History.” 

As he never had any known public connection with the Total 
Abstinence movement, one might marvel why he was selected. The 
Committee probably acted on the principle that one so disconnected 
would be best fitted to write an impartial Hi@ory. Those who know 
nothing of a subject are very frequently selected to write about it. 
They can be so impartial, ‘‘you know.” 

Dr. McSweeney gathered much material. Those applied to sup- 
plied portions they had knowledge of- Others gathered from sources 
of information material of use. All were helpful. 

Dr. McSweeney was paid FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for his work. When examined with a view of its publication, the 
‘‘History” was found so disjointed, so ‘‘trashy,” so voluminous, so 
illy arranged and wholly unfit for publication that the whole work 
was set aside and ordered to be placed in the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia simply as a means to get rid of it as 
well as ostensibly to preserve it. It could not be used. And FIF- 
TEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS was paid for the mass of useless stuff. 
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In this dilemma two Prelates advised that a small book be pre- 
pared to give a brief record of the Union. Mr. Gibbs, a Philadelphian, 
was selected. The work has the merit of being short, and that is its 
only merit. It is wholly unworthy of the great Total Abstinence 
Union of one hundred thousand members and thirty-five years of 
service for God, Church and Country. 

The Societies contributing to the publication expected a well- 
prepared History by the eminent College Professor. They are dis- 
gusted with the way they have been treated by being supplied with 
a little book of no historical value whatever. 

Ask one complaining why the matter has not been spoken of in 
the Philadelphia Union; the shrugging shoulders and humble tones 
and bated breath well indicate that no one would dare to publicly 
complain of the gross injustice and indeed the absolute wrong done 
by the General Union. But think of a History by a distinguished 
Professor of a leading Catholic educational institution, after examina- 
tion by Prelates, priests and laymen, being rejected as wholly un- 
worthy, uncompiled, illy arranged and without one feature worthy 
of approval and Fifteen Hundred Dollars—mind, Fifteen Hundred 
Dollars—paid for it. A 

A well-prepared, honest History would be worth that money to 
get up, but the Union didn’t get fifteen cents’ worth of good out of 
what it paid Fifteen Hundred Dollars for. It probably also paid Mr. 
Gibbs to get up his balderdash. 

There ought to be—but there isn’t—enough public spirit and 
regard for the Union among the members to resent the degradation of 
so noble an organization by sending out the trash it has as its HIS- 
TORY. There was sense in suppressing Dr. McSweeney’s jumble, 
but there was no good judgment in issuing Mr. Gibbs’ so-called HIS- 
TORY. Better to have kept the contributors’ money than to disgust 
them by what was given: People may stand being humbugged or 
buncoed, but they do not like to be slapped in the face with a dish- 
rag. 

If there is honor for the Union’s name and fame its next Conven- 
tion will take up this matter and order a proper History to be pre- 
pared, and utterly condemn the existing History. It is in honor 
bound to do that or return the contributors their money. It under- 
took to give them ‘‘something for their money” when it cast out Dr. 
McSweeney’s mess, but it gave them really worse than nothing. 
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PERIODICALS AND PRIESTS. 


‘‘Who Supports Our Catholic Periodical Literature?’ ‘‘The 
Clergy,” declares the Editor of the Ecclesiastial Review. ‘‘If the 
names of priests were to be withdrawn from the subscription lists, 
probably nine-tenths of the whole output would cease.” 

A third of a century connection with Catholic publications makes 
the belief a fact that if it were not for the Clergy but few Catholic 
publications could exist. 

I have often stated in these pages that the RESEARCHES could 
not be continued but for the aid of the Clergy. They alone have 
enabled me to do the work which THE RESEARCHES has done. What- 
ever support the laity give to Catholic publications is mainly given 
through the endeavors of the Clergy. No general co-operation of the 
laity is to be had save through the priests. But there has not been 
a general movement of the Clergy to enlist the laity. It is excep- 
tionable for a priest to seek to promote the subscription list of even 
the local or Diocesan paper. Where that is done it is usually through 
personal friendship toward the publisher or editor, rarely for the 
“good cause” itself. But the marvel to me has been that a higher 
appreciation of the value to the Faith of our Periodicals has not been 
instilled into the graduates of our Colleges and Academies. 

Their instructors seem not to have given a taste for Catholic read- 
ing to those whose minds they had the development of. There is a 
woeful lack in this respect. In these institutions must a change be 
made so that the graduates must come forth with a Catholic spirit 
and a taste for Catholic reading. They must be taught that ‘‘Cath- 
olic’’ does not simply mean ‘‘religious.” ‘Take our ‘‘prominent” 
Catholics. They are not generally subscribers for their own local Cath- 
olic paper. If they do it is probably for the household, not for them- 
selves. 

The Editor of The Ecclesiastial Review in considering the need of 
a ‘‘representative literary medium” for the Clergy and its own es- 
tablishment tells of a project by the late Archbishop of New Orleans, 
Dr. Chapelle, when pastor in Baltimore in 1873, to found the Balti- 
more Ecclesiastical Review. In presenting a copy of his letter to Arch- 
bishop Bayley and an intended Prospectus says: ‘‘We owe the text of 
the documents to Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, who obtained the original 
from the archiepiscopal archives of the Baltimore Cathedral.” 

_ The “original” is still at the Cardinal’s residence, but it is not in 
the arranged and indexed archives, There are many documents still 


uncased and really unknown. 
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THE ARCHIVES4AT BALTIMORE. 


In 1886 I went to Baltimore to seek among the old documents at 
the Cardinal’s so as to gain inf8rmation from an original source. 
Cardinal Gibbons was in accord with my wishes, the papers, however, 
were not in a condition to be examined, being tied in bundles and 
kept in closets of book-cases. 

His Eminence thereupon had the documents arranged and 
placed in letter files. So for the past twenty years I have been going 
there from time to time examining-and copying, selecting and having 
transcripts made of important historical documents. Many of these 
have been printed in THE RESEARCHES. Many more could be did 
space and other demands permit. 

For ten years I tried to get THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORI- 
cAL Society of Philadelphia to have the documents, at least of the 
Administration of Archbishop Carroll, copied and preserved in the 
Library of the Society. It was always willing to do so, but no one 
undertook to have it done. 

While the great fire in Baltimore was raging I was greatly con- 
cerned and fervently prayed the fire might not reach the Cathedral 
and so destroy these precious records. On a recent visit to the 
Cardinal I told him of this. He related how ‘‘providentially” the 
wind has changed when the fire had spread toward the Cathedral and 
so prevented its destruction. I felt that, for myself, I had an ‘‘an- 
swered prayer’ as far as the documents were concerned—they were 
safe. 

Two years ago I undertook for the Historical Society the engage- 
ment of a copyist to transcribe some of the documents. In 1905 
Case No. 2 was copied and is now in the Society’s Library. The copy- 
ist was ordained priest that Summer. No other could be had until 
last Summer, when another student did service. He copied in full 
or in copious extracts five cases. He was then engaged by the Cardi- 
nal to arrange the thousands of documents and letters. 


The Catholic University ought now to undertake the work of 
card cataloguing, indexing the documents so that by a ready refer- 
ence the purport of the papers could be ascertained. 

The University was given over $56,000 by the Knights of Colum- 
bus. Of that sum it seems that only about $3,000 is available for 
such a work, so that but $125 a year could be devoted to these ar- 
chives at Baltimore. Let that be given. The University was given 
the big amount for a Chair of Catholic American History, but it 
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ignores the Catholic feature of th¢@#fund’s foundation. In these rec- 
ords it has an opportunity to do needed Catholic historical work. 
Let it do something beyond paying salary, inadequate at that, to a 
Professor of American History when money was given for Catholic 
American History only. It should be used to pay for original re- 
search work, not to pay salary to a Professor whose pupils pay fees. 

Cardinal Gibbons will have the documents—thousands there are 
—placed in the Cathedral building near the crypt in which are interred 
the remains of the Prelates of the See. There they will be safe from 
fire at any rate. They are the foundation of Catholic History in the 
United States. 

Msg. O’Connell, whom I have been urging to take up this work 
for the University, writes: ‘‘Everybody with a bit of historical feeling 
about him can see how important it is. You have awakened an 
interest in these studies and that interest will never rest until it goes 
to the bottom.” 

I know the immense historical value of these documents. Some 
way must be got at by which they will be safe and their contents ac- 
cessible to students and scholars. * 


“I NEVER WILL.” 
In my Journal, July 1, 1892, I said: 


No matter what may arise in the near or distant future, I will 
never sacrifice my .right and liberty of American citizenship. I 
know by almost daily study the sacrifices men made that that right 
and liberty should be mine. I can never be called on to equal their 
sacrifices, and as God gives me to know the value to all mankind of 
that God-sanctioned privilege, I never will from fear of men or for 
any high position men have to give, be silenced. I am not a Policy 
Player. I may be punished, but I never will for money, position or 
favors bend in the assertion of my right to enjoy free speech, the 
freedom of the press and my right to advocate any principles or meas- 
ures I please, being answerable to God and my Country for any abuse 
of my privileges. And sixteen years afterwards I repeat the Declara- 
tion, ‘“The Truth Makes Free.” 
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